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Fighters Who Talk. 


ILES, Egan, Coghlan, Dewey, and the rest of the 
army and navy officers who have recently been 
the prey of the ubiquitous and omniverous inter- 
viewer, are not the first men of the fighting pro- 

fession who were as handy with the tongue as with the 
sword, nor have they done the mischief that some Amer- 
ican officials were guilty of. James Wilkinson, who was 
the commanding general of the army for several years after 
the death of Wayne in 1796, was one of the most persistent 
marplots of his time. He was in the Conway cabal, during 
the Revolution, which attempted to depose Washington 
and put the incompetent Gates in his place. As a talker 
and a writer he was active in the secessionist schemes in 
Kentucky in the days immediately before the framing of 
the Federal Constitution of 1787, and was in the pay of 
Spain for many years while wearing the uniform of a 
United States officer. Wilkinson, however, was the only 
army officer, exclusive of Arnold, whose tongue and pen 
were active in a discreditable way. 

General Scott’s indiscreet outgivings during and imme- 
diately after the Mexican War destroyed all his chances 
of getting the Whig nomination in 1848, which went to the 
more circumspect General Taylor. His little speeches in 
1852, when he did get the nomination, especially his blar- 
ney about the ‘rich old Irish brogue” and the ‘‘ sweet 
German accent,” were turned into ridicule by his oppo- 
nents, despite the lustre of his military service in several 
wars, beginning with 1812 and ending with that against 
Mexico in 1846-8, and one of his subordinates in the latter 
struggle, Pierce, whose military career was insignificant, 
swept the country, carrying all except four States. Com- 
modore Stockton and Colonel Fremont, who also figured 
in the Mexican War conspicuously and honorably, both of 
whom were in politics afterward, had their chances for 
political preferment injured by unwise speeches. 

General Sherman said he would not accept the Presi- 
dency if he received the nomination of every party in the 
country and obtained a unanimous vote of the electoral col- 
lege. He remarked also that even if he should try to get 
the Presidency his tongue would defeat him, for he would, 
as he averred, be sure to say many things which would be 


turned against him during the canvass. Everybody re- . 


members General Hancock's naive assertion that the tariff 
was not of much consequence anyhow ; that it was a mere 
**Jocal issue,” which could be dealt with satisfactorily by 
the people in their Congressional districts, without burden- 
ing a Presidential candidate to talk or think about it. Gen- 
eral Hancock’s political enemies used this assertion with 
telling effect against its author, for in those days the tariff 
as an issue wes decidedly active and expansive. Probably 
not one of our present soldiers or sailors—Miles, Dewey, 
Coghlan, or any other one—sceks the Presidential candi- 
dacy. If any of them should be nominated, however, there 
is a chance that some of the politicians on their side would 
take the same precaution to afflict him with what Mr. 
Bryan in 1898 called the ‘‘ military lockjaw,” as Thurlow 
Weed did in the campaign of 1848 with Zachary Taylor, 
oras Matthew 8S. Quay did on that memorable occasion, a 
few years ago, when he admonished the gubernatorial can 

didate of his party in his State as follows: ‘‘ Dear Beaver, 
don’t talk !” 


No German-Americans. 


TTERANCES are often credited to the Emperor 
of Germany which are not in the line of good 
sense or sound knowledge, but nothing further 
from the mark in this respect has been reported 

recently than the saying attributed to him in a conversa 
tion with Representative Foos, at Kiel, in reference to the 
Philippines, that ‘‘ the German- Americans” would take 
good care that Germany and America were friendly, and 
‘* would not permit any aggressive or hostile policy toward 
Germany.” 

The Emperor should know that no class of foreigners 
immigrating to this country are more quickly and thor- 
oughly Americanized than the Germans, and none become 
more loyal and patriotic citizens. While they retain a 
natural love for the ‘‘ Fatherland” and «a laudable and 
proper interest in all that relates to its well being, they 
have no such feeling as that suggested by Emperor Will- 
iam, which would lead them to take sides with Germany in 
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the case of a dispute between that country and the United 


States. Unlike the people of some other nationalities who 
come here, the Germans do not take advantage of the priv 
ileges accorded them in this land of freedom to wage secret 
and criminal war either for or against the land of their 
birth. They enter into our citizenship with honest and 
genuine uims only, and not for the sake of making it a 
cover for some Old-World feud, or some propaganda of 
hate and treachery. They leave Germany behind them in 
every right sense of the term, and become true Americans, 
a valuable and genuine addition to our citizenship, faith- 
ful in the performance of their civic duties, cheerful and 
obedient in their observance of our laws and customs. 

In every emergency, in every crisis in its -history, the 
United States government has had the ardent, united, and 
strong support of its German.born citizens. It has been 
so inthe past and it will be so in the future. Whatever 
may be the faults of the German character, treachery and 
unfaithfulness to the land and the government that claims 
their allegiance are not among them. 

Emperor William is mistaken, There are no such peo 
ple as German-Americans in the United States. His former 
subjects who have come here to stay are not of the hyphen- 
ated sort. They have all due respect for their late ruler, 
but if trouble should ever arise between this country and 
the land of the Rhine every man of them would stand by 
Uncle Sam and not by his Majesty the Emperor William. 


For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY Was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of cur 
readers have csked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in cach weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and forthat which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enterthis contest. Photographs will be returned if stamps are sent for 
this purpose with a request for the return. All photographs entered 
in the contest and not prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 
otherwise directed, and one dollar will be paid for each photograph 
that may be used. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad 
dress ** Amateur Photographic Contest, LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.” 


The Country Stone Wall. 


A GOOD many features that once marked the country land- 
scape—which men, not elderly, can remember pleasantly—are 
slowly passing away. The old scythe and the row of men in 
the meadow that swung it in rhythmical motion are no longer 
a familiar midsummer tableau. The oxen once on every farm 
are not now easy to find on any farm. In western New Eng- 
land they have been so thoroughly suppressed that they are 
scarcely as numerous there as deer and fawns— which, owing to 
human cultivation, are lately skipping out of their parks and 
inclosures to surprise the pedestrian and the wagoner on village 
and city streets. 

But who could imagine that so firm and ancient and funda- 
mental a structure as the ubiquitous stone wall is also in a 
transient mood and will soon take wings and disappear? The 
farmer and rural resident of but few acres esteemed this style 
of fence at one time above all others ; for its material was as 
strong as the pyramids ; it cost nothing ; it would last forever ; 
and, when collected where it could serve a purpose, it made the 
acres from which it was taken smooth and meadow-like. 

But the stone wall, none the less, is going. The country vis- 
itor notices of late its rapid deliquescence. Nobody along the 
higbways is seen building one nowadays, though a few that still 
remain may be occasionally repaired. In the time of its un- 
disputed prevalence not every intelligent farmer knew how to 
build one, for the making of it was a real art. Perhaps ina 
whole township only half a dozen men could construct its archi- 
tecture handsomely and firmly; and these men were in demand 
and usually commanded good pay. They did not work by con- 
tract for the whole job, or by the day. They were paid by 
the rod, and were as proud of their work as William Morris, 
La Farge, and Hunt were of theirs. 

In South Amenia, Dutchess County, in New York State, 
there still exists a stone wall—or it did a very few years since— 
which was built about sixty years ago of a very flat and amen- 
able sl te-stone by a builder who, so far as we know, never had 
among farm-hands aa equal in his art. Its face and its solidity 
and shape were simply perfect ; and these features neither time 
nor the climate, nor the rudeness of the boy iconoclast, nor the 
digging of the woodchuck, were able to damage. Its perfection 
was ~iscussed in far-off country stores on winter nights. 

The story was often told that another fine wall-builder was 
so nettled over the encomiums on this fence that he begged for 
the privilege of duplicating it on the opposite side of the high- 
way which it marked off, and was so persistent that he got the 
opportunity to show his hand at the business. He built a beau- 
tiful wall—one that was probably second best in all that region; 
but the magic of Aladdin’s lamp could not be repeated. It 
would have been voted unequaled anywhere else ; but its in- 
feriority to the one whose beauty it tried to outdo was plain 
and palpable. Some fine old stone walls add to the picturesque 
beauty of the magnificent country seat of the Hon. Whitelaw 
Reid, known as ‘“‘Ophir Farm,” in Westchester County, New 
York. Many other wealthy suburban dwellers carefully pro- 
tect their venerable stone boundaries. 

The reason for dismissing the stone wall is not difficult to 
conjecture. When it began to be built there was time to spare. 
The world was not so much in a hurry. Usually two men 
worked at a stone wall—one being the artist or architect, while 
his-;companion lifted and placed some of the stones for the su- 
perior workman’s inspection or readjustment. In the fields near 
by another toiler, with an ox-team and stone-boat, brought up 
the material. But in these lively days of getting to final results 
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quickly no such slow process finds favor. Who can wait fora 
fence to grow only a rod a day when a wire-fence can be strung 
around an entire lot in that space of time ? 

Over the building of the stone wall the workmen had time 
for gossip and garrulousness. In the stringing of barbed-wires 
or the angular piling up of rails, however, the proximity and 
conditions for familiar talk are not to be had so easily, and the 
work goes storylessly and more speedily on. A writer in the 
Springfield Republican who has given the hint for these ob- 
servations says that most modern farms are now so cleared 
of stone that the opportunities for building the stone wall are 
much lessened. In earlier days there were places in certain 
stony townships where walls were built six and eight feet wide 
and needlessly tall, merely to clear the land for easy culture, 
and, a little later, for the use of the mowing-machine. All of 
which, as the writer referred to says, makes the old quatrain 
come true in part : 

At Adam's fall 
They built stone wall ; 
But ever since 
They built brush-fence. 

Still, no modern fence has won, or ever will win, the touch- 
ing regard which the stone wall evokes. It is vine-clambered 
and dusty, and somehow grows into its place, with as fair a title 
for being there, and 

“as old a date 
As Andes or as Ararat.” 

The chipmunk and even the woodchuck make it their home 
and defense, and time and nature have made it typical of the 
human presence and pre-eminently picturesque. 


The Plain Truth. 


OVER against the talk of war and bloodshed in South Africa 
may be set the pleasing statement of our Consul-General Howe, 
at Cape Town, that American goods are in use on every hand 
in that region, the railroads, mines, farms, and homes being 
equipped with American products. He says, also, that Amer- 
ican citizens hold many of the leading places. American inter- 
ests in South Africa are, in fact, so large and important that an 
outbreak of hostilities in that country would be a serious blow 
to us. For this reason, among others, it is to be hoped that 
President Kriiger will submit to the inevitable, even if he has 
to strain a few points to do so, 





‘Tbe best and kindest thing that could be said of a multi-mill- 
ionaire when he was married, a few years ago, was that he had 
a fine record at tennis. Without any disparagement of so 
healthful and noble a game as tennis, it may be said that this 
was a very poor, not to say a discreditable, showing for the 
possessor of millions to make after thirty years of life. Mr. 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., is clearly not one of this kind of rich 
men’s sons. He has set himself to work in a sensible and manly 
way to learn the business of railroading in all its details, and 
has lately given proof of his practical skill and insight by the 
construction of a new and improved locomotive boiler. That 
achievement is more to his credit than all the tennis accomplish- 
ments that could be summed up in a life-time. 





Justice and humanity, with a liberal infusion of generosity, 
are good principles upon which to base a business enterprise 
of any magnitude, great or small. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company wili undoubtedly find confirmation of this in carry- 
ing out its announced plan whereby employés who have reached 
the age of seventy years, or who have been in the service of the 
road for thirty years, will be retired upon an allowance based 
upon the length of service and the wages received. This is an 
introduction of the co-operative principle of a sound and ra- 
tional kind. It means that long-continued service, coupled 
with faithfulness and efficiency, will count for something valu- 
able and substantial to anemployé. And that is what such serv- 
ice ought to mean in every business enterprise. If such were 
the fact we would hear less of strikes and other labor troubles. 


The announcement comes from Kansas that Senator Harris, 
of that State, will introduce three amendments to the Federal 
Constitution at the next session of Congress, and ask that 
they be submitted to a vote of the people. The first will pro- 
vide that the President shall be elected for a term of six years 
instead of four, as at present, and that he shall be disqualified 
for re-election. The second is designed to make the term of 
Congressmen four years. The third will provide for the election 
of United States Senators by direct vote of the people. While 
rad.val changes are proposed by these amendments, it must be 
admitted that their tendency is in the right direction. We 
have too many elections, local, State, and Federal, for the busi- 
ness interests of the country; and as for the proposition to elect 
Senators by the direct vote of the people, that has already re- 
ceived the approval of several State Legislatures and many rep- 
resentative assemblies. These reforms are bound to come sooner 
or later. 

It is a singular fact that in the hot pursuit of new issues ‘or 
a Presidential campaign the respective parties have overlooked 
an opportunity to declare for one which is always the most pop- 
ular with the people because it touches their pockets, namely, 
a reduction of the direct taxes levied under the war-revenue 
bill. It is evident that our extensive operztions in the Philip- 
pines will add largely to the. burdens of the government and in- 
crease the alarming annual deficit of the treasury. The only 
recourse will be a new issue of bonds or the imposition of new 
taxes. Already it is proposed to increase direct taxes by im- 
posing a stamp tax on patented articles, on slot-machines, fire- 
arms, fireworks, and other articles which have thus far escaped 
the collector’s reach. No tax is more unpopular than a tax on 
the common necessaries of life. Great as was the outcry against 
the tariff, which was a tax on imported articles, it will be as 
nothing compared with the outcry against direct taxes levied 
under our new revenue bill, if these are materially increased, or 
if the system under which they are levied is greatly extended. 
Politicians in both parties would do well to bear this in mind. 
The tax question is bound to be one of considerable interest in 
the approaching campaign. 
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THE patent commissioner at Washington recently listened 
by a patent-lawyer who was a 
woman. She was Miss 
Edith J. Griswold, of 
New York City. The 
commissioner congratu- 
lated her on her effort, 
and remarked that as far 
as he knew she was the 


to an appeal which was made 


only woman in the Unit- 
ed States actively prac- 
Miss 
Griswold is a very suc 


ticing patent law. 


cessful as well as active 
patent-lawyer. She han- 
dles ull kinds of patent 
cases, but is particularly 
interested in, and makes 
a specialty of, electrical 
apparatus. 





MISS GRISWOLD, THE ONLY WOMAN 
PATENT-LAWYER. 
Several 
years’ experience as a practitioner of patent law bas convinced 
Miss Griswold that the field is a lucrative and congenial one for 
women who can become interested in machinery and mathemat 
ics. and are not afraid to begin at the beginning and work hard. 
Miss Griswold began as a draughtsman. She learned mechan- 
ical drawing as a part of her course at the New York Normal 
College, and afterwar 1, while teaching school, made drewings 
for pay during her spare hours. By degrees the number of 
orders for drawings increased until finally she had so much of 
this work that she gave up her school-teaching and devoted her- 
self to drawing exclusively. She took an office with a firm of pa- 
She em- 
barked on her career as a petent expert after taking a general 
law course and being admitted to the New York Bar. Miss 
Griswold says that she has often advised women who want to 
make a good living for themselves to take up patent-law, but 
most of them have seemed anxious to find some sort of work or 
business that will bring large results without very hard work 
or long waiting. 

Governor L. V. Stephens, of Missouri, comes of a family 


tent lawyers, who persuaded her to study patent law. 


He was born at Boonville, Missouri, on 
December 21st, 1858. His 
personal magnetism at- 
tracts all with whom he 
comes in contact. As a 
school-boy, college stu- 


that has made history. 


dent, and business man 
he has proved himself an 
earnest worker, with a 
laudable ambition to 
excel. The ability he 
displayed as treasurer of 
the State was foreshad- 
owed by the admirable 
manner in which he 
wound wp the affairs of 
the Fifth National Bank, 
St. Louis, an institution 
(one of the largest in the 
entire West) which was 
thought to be hopelessly 
insolvent. After months 
of patient labor Mr. Stephens paid ninety-seven per cent. of the 
claims against the insolvent institution, and thus won the sup- 
port of every business man in his State. The Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor was almost forced upon him by acclama- 
tion, and his administration has been worthy of the great State. 
To a man of his ability, patriotism, and good faith all things 
are possible in politics, and the people of Missouri expect to see 
her worthy son advanced still bigher. 

The largest wedding fee ever given was that of $500 which 
Mr. Perry Belmont gave the Congregational minister, at Green- 
wich, Connecticut, for marry- 
ing him to Mrs. Henry T. 
Sloane, whohad been divorced 
but four hours before. It was, 
moreover, the only wedding- 
fee known to have been re- 
funded by the minister, for 
after the good man learned the 
facts, and that the couple came 
to him because no Episcopal 
clergy man could possibly mar- 
ry them, he was greatly dis 
tressed, returned the money 
to Mr. Belmont and took sick 
and died. This divorce and re- 
marriage in one day seems to 
have aroused the whole civil- 
ized world to indignation and 
protest, and not only American 
ministers and bishops, but even such famous English clergymen 
as Archdeacon Farrar and the Archbishop of Canterbury, have 
spoken gravely about the perilous example set by the members 
of the Episcopal Church in the highest social set in America, to 
which the lower classes are supposed to look up. Mrs. Belmont 
has two beautiful daughters, one sixteen years of age and the 
other eleven. Lovely, flower-like girls of whom a mother would 
naturally be proud, and to whom she would give a life’s devo- 
tion, but Mrs. Belmont will not see them again excepting on 
rare occasions, and she has given up to her former husband the 
brightest jewels in her casket. Mr. and Mrs. Belmont are now 
in Europe, and will remain there for some time, There is a 
great deal of curiosity as to what.Mrs. Belmont’s reception will 
be from society when she returns, 





GOVERNOR STEPHENS, OF MISSOURI. 





MRS. ‘SLOANE, A BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN, RE-MARRIES. 
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A charming little story comes from India, illustrating Lady 
Curzon’s native kindliness of heart toward those of her com 
patriots who come in contact with her in that great empire in 
At the Calcutta races 
held this summer a young newspaper man, an American, for- 


which she is the Queen’s representative. 


merly a reporter for the New York Herald, and now occupying 
an editorial position on the Calcutta Englishman, found it 
necessary to come in contact with Lord Curzon’s secretary in 


order to obtain some details of the vice-regal visit. Approach- 





COURTEOUS 


LADY CURZON, 


ing the viceroy’s box in the grand-stand, he entered into con 
versation with the secretary, who haughtily declined to give the 
information. Lady Curzon was sitting close by, apparently an 


amused listener. Suddenly turning, the reporter said; ‘* Lady 
“Yes. cer 
American ? 
Explanations followed, and after a 
little chat, in which the vice-reine questioned him kindly as to 
his work end prospects, the reporter left with full details of 
to the of the 
The accompanying photograph shows Lord 


Curzon, won’t you help a countryman in distress ?” 
tainly,” she replied. with a smile. 
What is your trouble ?” 


\re you an 


what he required, unutterable astonishment 
starched secretary 
and Lady Curzon at the races in front of the grand-stand. Gen 
eral Lockhart is pointing out the starting point to Lady Curzon, 
and Lord Curzon is in conversation with Inspector Stewart. 
tear-Admiral Watson has been endeavoring to break up 


the Filipino communications between Luzon and the southern 
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ENSIGN MACFARLAND, A MUDEST YOUNG HERO. 


islands of the archipelago, to thwart Aguinaldo’s efforts to stir 
up hostilities in the southern islands, and to prevent the trans- 
fer of ammunition and supplies for his troops. In this work 
Lieutenant (junior grade) Horace G. Macfarland, commanding 
the gun-boat Samar, taken from the Spanish, has been conspic- 
uously successful, destroying thirty-eight Filipino vessels be 

tween the 31 of June and the 4th of July. He circumnavigated 
the large islands, Panay, Negros, and Cebu, and visited five 
other islands in two cruises during June, capturing and destroy 

ing all the craft engaged in illicit traffic that he found. . Lieu- 
tenant Macfarland (then ensign), who had gone out to Manila 
on the Oregon after fine service in the Cuban campaign, was 
detailed in May to his first independent command, the 220-ton 
gun-boat Samar, a screw steamer mounting four guns. On the 
3d of June he sailed from Iloilo under orders from Commander 
Sperry, of the Yorktown, his immediate superior, to clear the 
coast of Panay of insurgent vessels, and returned on the 9th to 
get coal, having made the circuit of the island and captured 
thirteen vessels, destroying all but one, in each case setting the 
natives with their arms on shore, according to orders. Com 
mander Sperry, in reporting on this first cruise, said: ‘‘ The 
manner in which Ensign Macfarland exercises bis command is 
extremely satisfactory. He is ready, energetic, and makes no 
requests except for coal and water. It is very desirable that 


the springs telegraphed for should be supplied at once for the 
Samar’s Nordenfeldts, but in the meantime Ensign Macfarland 
has made what he reports as satisfactory temporary arrange- 
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genius for making things 
During the following three weeks the Samar visited 


ments, and he appears to have a 
work.” 
the other islands mentioned, and her commander destroyed 
twenty-five other Filipino vessels. The Army and Navy Regis- 
ter, in speaking of his exploits, says: ‘‘ He furnishes the exam- 
ple which was wanted of what a young officer may do if given 
Ensign Macfarland has since been promoted to 
He 
Washingtonian, appointed to the naval academy by Secretary 
Whitney in September, 1887, and after graduation served on 
the Lancaster and Baltimore, successively flag-ships of the 


a chance.” 


lieutenant, junior grade, under the personnel act, is a 


Asiatic station, the Concord, Petrel, and Helena, before going 
to the Oregon. He is only twenty-six, and has brilliant pros 
pects in the navy. 

Thomas G. Shaughnessy, who has succeeded Sir William 
Van Horne as president of the Canadian Pacific, is a self-made 
man, an American, , 
having been born in Mil 
At the 


age of sixteen years he 


waukee in 1855. 
entered the employ of 
the Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway as a clerk 
in the purchasing depart 
ment, and soon became 
the general store-keeper 
of the road. When Sir 
William Van Horne be 
of the 
Pacific 


came president 
Rail- 
Mr 


services, 


Canadian 


road he _ secured 
Shaughnessy’s 


and the latter rose from 





one position to another 
until, in 1891, he became 
of the 
great corporation. He 
constantly at 
the right band of 
dent Van Horne. 


b 
THOMAS G. SHAUGHNESSY, THE NEW 
PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN 
PACIFIC, 


vice - president 
has been 
Presi- 

The infinite details, as well as the larger con- 
ceptions of railroad management, have been his mental food 
and drink. has 
personally superintended many new plans of operation, the 
erection of terminal buildings, and the establishment of branch 
lines. He hasshown remarkable tact and diplomacy in allay- 
ing dissatisfaction among the road’s employés, and on one nota- 


He has been over every mile of the road ; 


ble occasion averted a threateningly ominous strike with honor 
both to the road and the men. 
energy and activity. 


He is young, aggressive, full of 
His aptitude for hard work is his most 
remarkable characteristic, and it {s to this, among other qual- 
ities, that he owes his elevation, while still a young man, to the 
head of one of the great railroad corporations of the Western 
continent. 

Two distinct types of beauty are shown in the two photo- 
graphs given here, one an English beauty and the other of 
France. Both have 
taken prizes in beauty 
contests this year, and 
captured tke blue ribbon 
for perfection. Miss 
Adele the 
English beauty, has for 
the past two years been 


C emmons, 


recognized as one of the 
most beautiful women in 
London, and she holds 
that strange position, 
‘*a professional beauty,” 
which is unknown out- 
of London, and 
which it is hard for us to 
understand. A _ profes- 
sional beauty sells her 
photographs and derives 


side 





4 
from ¥ 
them; chefs invied tp OOS Oe a 
PRIZE. 
dinners, balls, and par- 
ties because of the ornamental quality of her beauty. Mrs. Lang- 
try commenced as a professional beauty, and Mrs. Cornwallis 
West, the mother of the Princess Henry of Pless, was a very 
famous professional beauty. Miss Clemmons took the beauty 
prize at the bazaar held at South Kensington, London, re- 
cently, under the patronage of the Duchess of Teck. She had far 
more votes than any one else. No photograph can do justice to 
the dazzling wonder of Miss Clemmons’s beauty, for her coloring 
is exquisite, The French 
beauty, Germaine Gal- 
lois, took the prize this 
year in the annual beau- 
ty contest held in Paris. 
She is a singer and was 
born in Poland, that 
land of lovely women. 
She has a creamy com- 
plexion, deep gray eyes, 
and shining red-brown 
hair. Her figure is per- 
fect and her head is most 
gracefully poised. She 
has long been a great 
favorite as a beauty im 
Paris, and her photo- 
graphs are to be seen in 
all the Boulevard win- 
dows. When she drives 
in the Bois de Boulogne 
she invariably attracts 
attention, and all the enthusiastic Frenchmen shrug their shoul- 
ders and exclaim, ‘‘ Quelle beauté !” And when Mademoiselle 
Gallois entered the beauty contest every one knew that all other 
candidates were doomed. She won by a great majority. It is 
interesting to note here that two years ago an American won 
the beauty prize in Paris, Miss Sybil Sanderson. 
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WINNER OF THE FRENCH BEAUTY 
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THE AMERICAN GIRL SERIES No. VI.—THE SPORTING GIRL. 


{NEXT WEEK, THE FOOT-BALL GIRL.] 


THE SPORTING GIRL. 


HE little curls about her brow 
Are soft and silken-yellow, 
Like tassels of the waving corn 
When summer fruits are mellow. 
Her saucy smile is frank and sweet, 
Her eyes are bright and merry, 
The sun has kissed her oval cheek 
And browned it like a berry. 





With golf-sticks, racquets, foils, and whips, 
Her room is in a litter; 
The ties beneath her charming chin , 


With jeweled horseshoes glitter. 
While other girls may dress or flirt, 
Or toy with rainbow stitches, 
She angles in a shady pool 

And finds its finny riches. 


She rides a wheel and rows a boat, 
She fences and she boxes, 

She hunts—when bags of anise-seed 
Are chased instead of foxes. 
Her steed may stop before a gate, 
She spurs him up to clear it, 


For nothing in the way of sport 
Can daunt her daring spirit. 





A jolly comrade every day, 
Her friendships never falter, 
And he will be a lucky man a 
Who leads her to the altar. 
In fun and frolic always first, 
She’s pretty, chic, and clever, 
So fill to her a brimming cup— 
The sporting girl forever ! 
Minna IRVING. 
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tN EGYPTIAN STREET SCENE—FIGHT BETWEEN A MONKEY AND 
A COBRA.—TZaken by Mabel G. Burnham, of Cleveland, 
at Cairo, Egypt. (The Prize-Winner.) 
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rederick H. Cross, Portland, Maine. GROWN OSTRICHES.—PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN ON THE TRIP OF THE NATIONAL 
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BURNING OF THE SAN FILIPE HOTEL AT ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO, 


“c 
P HO' WHO SAID THE COUNTRY IS SHORT O YDS ??— ‘ < 
AUGUST ISTH, 1899.— William C, Montford, Albuquerque. —=™m 


Newark, New Jersey. 


OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—CLEVELAND WINS THE PRIZE. 


(SEE EDITORIAL PAGE] 


A LITTLE 


By CLINTON 


PART I 

THE story of my first meeting with Clarissa has been so 
bruited up and down the country-side, has been so perverted and 
so magnified, that, the land being now at peace, and our noble 
General Washington President of the United Colonies, —orshould 
Isay of the United States of America,—I have at last won the 
permission of the lady in question to set forth the truth in re- 
gard to the matter. 

To gain her consent has by no means been easy. In the past, 
when I fain would speak, she would ever bid me hold my peace. 

‘There are things,” she would say, ‘‘ that should be kept 
sacred from the world.” 

‘* True,” I would assent, ‘‘ but these false reports, so widely 
current !—are they to be noised continually in our ears through- 
out our whole lifetime? Haply,” I would sometimes add, laugh- 
ing, ‘* you regret the outcome of the part you played !” 

This last observation would always be brought to an abrupt 
ending by an affectionate little demonstration from Clarissa, 
and so our talk would be turned to other channels. 

But, as I have indicated above, my lady has at length been 
prevailed upon to allow the facts to be made public, so here is 
the unadorned tale without further preamble : 

It was a dull morning in the first week of October, in the 
year 1777. Unfortunately, I cannot now recall the exact date, 
and have no public record by me to which I can refer. Ire 
member, however, that it was two days since I had said fare 
well to my father and mother, and three since I had received 
from the hand of Governor Turnbull, of Connecticut, answers 
to the urgent dispatches of which I had been the bearer from 
Congress and from his Excellency, General Washington. 

Shortly after the defeat at Brandywine, when the Conti- 
nental army was sore pressed in the region of Philadelphia, I 
had been intrusted with a mission to the East, urging a call for 
recruits, and I was now on my return to join my regiment. 
The road which I was following was not the main highway lead- 
ing from King’s Ferry into Connecticut, but a by-way which 
would bring me out upon the chief thoroughfare between New 
York and Albany several miles below the ferry, which was at 
this time in the hands of the British, who were in the habit of 
detaining and searching any chance traveler whom they regard- 
ed with suspicion. 

As I had no desire either to be detained or searched, it was 
fortunate that I knew of a farmer whose house was nigh the 
river bank—one Joshua Harden—who would put me by night 
safely upon the other side of the Hudson at Haverstraw, where 
a horse, as good as the one I now bestrode, was awaiting me at 
the Inn of the Republic. Farmer Harden, though by. force of 
circumstances a non-combatant (he bad a serious lameness), was 
a good patriot, and rendered many a valuable service to the 
Continental cause while King’s Ferry was in the possession of 
the British. He it was who had furnished me with the horse I 
was now riding, when I had crossed from Haverstraw on my 
way into Connecticut. 

The dullness of the morning, the loneliness of my surround- 
ings, and the news of Burgoyne’s approach from the North, of 
which I had heard at the little hamlet where I had passed the 
night, combined to depress my spirits, and I rode with a slack 
rein, accompanied by the gloomiest thoughts. What with the 
commander-in-chief so hard beset in Pennsylvania, and every 
prospect of a juncture between Burgoyne and Sir Henry Clin- 
ton in New York, the affairs of the Colonies seemed at the very 
outer ebb of the tide of fortune. 

It was approaching eleven o’clock when I drew near the Al 
bany high road, and as by this time the mist which had envel- 
oped the landscape had risen, and the little-peopled country 
given way to a section quite thickly settled and well cultivated, 
1 had regained in a measure my wonted cheeriness. Though 
my route lay for the most of the distance through a friendly 
region, I wished to avoid attracting attention, and had accord- 
ingly assumed a sober attire. It had been my custom when 
questioned in regard to my identity and destination to reply 
that I was a schoolmaster. On my eastward journey I had been 
bound for Hartford to assume duties there, and now I was seek- 
ing Philadelphia. No one had been disposed to doubt my char- 
acter, and whenever I had been involved in conversation with 
strangers I had managed to conceal my political opinions until 
I had discovered theirs, and then express a mild assent, though 
it was my general policy to deplore the war. In short, I strove 
to play the part of one more interested in books and learning 
than in public affairs. This, on the whole, was not difficult, for 
my bent had always been strongly toward literary pursuits, 
and had it not been for the fact that my father needed my serv- 
ices at home I should have continued my studies at Yale after 
my graduation, which took place two years before the war 
broke out. 

Some of my fellow-officers would have laughed heartily could 
they have seen and heard me, for I confess I showed a side of 
my character that the majority of my army friends had no 
knowledge of. 

The by-way which I had been following dipped sharply just 
before its juncture with the Albany road, and as I was descend- 
ing this declivity my horse slipped upon a rolling stone and cast 
ashoe. I had dismounted and was examining the animal’s foot 
and ankle, fearful of some serious injury, when I heard ap- 
proaching hoof-beats, and, glancing up, descried a thick-set 
man, mounted upon a well-groomed cob, coming toward me 
down the main highway. A bend had until that moment hid- 
den him from view. He pulled up as he reached the spot where 
I was standing. 

‘* Met with an accident ?’ said he, in rather a loud voice, his 
deep eyes—and sharp eyes they were—glancing swiftly from me 
to my horse, and then resting with keen scrutiny upon me 
again. His round, smoothly-shaven face was ruddy with health, 
and his whole presence breathed an air of activity, though I 
judged bim to be considerably past middle life. His dress as 
well as his manner showed him to be a person of position. 

*¢ Not a serious ove, I think, though at first I feared it might 
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be,” I answered. ‘ Could you tell me if there is a smithy any- 
where in the vicinity ¢ 
I journey further.” 


I should like to get this shoe set before 


‘** There is one about a mile below,” he replied, ‘‘ directly on 
your way if you are riding toward New York, and not very far 
out of your way if your destination takes you in the other di- 
rection. I shall be glad to show you where it is.” 

Although I had no special desire for his company, his offer 
was so civil that I could but thank him and say that I should 
be glad to avail myself of his kindness. Accordingly, when 
I had mounted we rode on together, my new made acquaint- 
ance most affable and entertaining. 

After we had spoken of the weather, the scenery, of horses, 
and a few other indifferent subjects, the conversation, always 
led by my companion, shifted, much to my regret, to matters 
more personal 

‘It is easy to see,” he said, ‘‘ that you are a stranger here. I 
would venture a guess that you hail from New England.” 

I acknowledged as much. 

‘* A fine country,” he exclaimed, ‘‘and a breeder of brave 
men |!” 

This praise from a New-Yorker was rather unusual, and I 
mentioned the fact to him 

‘*What you aver is true,” he cried, ‘‘and I bave ever de- 
plored these petty jealousies, one section of another, one Colony 
of its neighbor. They are most unfortunate, especially now 
that so much is at stake.” 

This remark, it seemed to me, was a reasonably sure evidence 
that the man was not Tory in his sentiments, but I was still cau- 
tious in my speech, whereat presently he fell to chaffing me 
good-naturedly. 


” 


‘** You are as politic as a lawyer or a schoolmaster,” said he. 

‘* The latter is my professiou,” said I. 

He looked at me an instant, as I thought, askance. 

‘* Yes,” said he, ‘‘ you have the stamp of it ; there is a book- 
ish cast to your brow. But, schoolmaster or not, you need not 
fear to speak your mind to a Van Lenerk. You know pretty 
well where they stand.” 

The name was one so renowned, two of the family being 
noted for the great aid they had given to the patriot cause, 
that in my surprise I was for a moment without words. 

‘*You have heard of Killian van Lenerk, have you not ?’ 
asked the man beside me. 

“That I have,” I answered, naturally inferring that he 
meant himself, ‘‘ and I cannot tell you the pleasure it gives me 
to speak with him, and to express to him the admiration I feel 
for what he has done and is doing.” 

‘* Ah,” exclaimed he, and I thought at the time he took what 
I said rather strangely, ‘‘it is but little after all. Doubtless 
you, in your way, are doing quite as much.” 

** A schoolmaster ” T began, but he stopped me. 

‘* Tut, tut !” he cried, with a merry laugh, ‘‘ though it suits 
you well, I can see ” He paused abruptly and his manner 
changed. ‘‘ I beg your pardon,” said he, as though he had sud- 
denly recollected himself, ‘‘ 1 would not have you think that I 
wish to peer behind your incognito.” 

The fact that he so evidently suspected that I was not what 
I had given myself out to be disquieted me for a moment, de- 
spite my belief that he was one of the most conspicuous New 
York patriots. He seemed to understand my feeling, and to set 
me again at my ease changed the subject entirely. 

‘* Yonder is the smithy,” said he, pointing to a low building 
ahead upon our left, ‘‘ and now, Mr.——” he hesitated. 

‘* Mr. Osborne,” said I. 

‘* Now, Mr. Osborne.” he went on, ‘‘ while the smith is set- 
ting that missing shoe I want you to come with me to my house, 
which is just beyond, and drink a glass of wine with me to the 
success of the good cause.” 

The invitation was so wholly unexpected that I knew not 
what to reply. 

‘* You'll not refuse, I’m sure,” said he. 

Indeed, how could I? I believed, in all faith, that my com- 
panion was Killian van Lenerk, and to be asked beneath his 
roof was an honor that many a man would have coveted. 

** | will go with the greatest pleasure,” said I. 

He dismounted with me at the smithy, and bade the smith, 
who greeted him with much respect, tend carefully to my horse. 
Then he walked along the road with me, leading his steed by the 
bridle. Now that he was on foot he impressed me even more 
than when he had been in the saddle. His step was strong, and 
he carried himself with assertion and power. Occasionally I 
caught a look on his face which I did not like, and could not 
quite account for, but it was only fleeting. 

We soon came to a gateway upon the river side of the high 
road, and passed through it into a fine avenue of elms which 
led, by a wide sweep, to the entrance of a substantial mansion. 
I noticed a number of out-buildings as we approached, and, 
some distance in the background, the silvery waters of the 
Hudson. 

‘* Welcome to Overlawn, Mr. Osborne,” my companion said, 
as we ascended the porch and entered a spacious hallway. 

The room upon the left, into which I was conducted, was 
habitable and cheery. On the fire-dogs some pine wood was 
crackling. A fine old settle stood near by. There were several 
deep, comfortable chairs, a table filled with books and papers, 
several good paintings upon the walls—in fact, everything that 
I saw bespoke taste and comfort. 

A decanter of wine was standing upon a buffet in one cor- 
ner, and toward this my host strode. He had filled two glasses 
and was about to hand one to me, when a woman’s voice was 
heard in the hallway. 

‘* Uncle, uncle,” she cried, ‘‘ your guests are coming up from 
the river !” 

She pushed wide the door, and as she halted upon the 
threshold, surprised and *confused at seeing a stranger, I swear 
she made as pretty a picture of womankind as my eyes ever 
rested upon. There was upon her cheek a touch of the au- 
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Her 


bronze - brown, which showed little glints of gold. 


tumnal crimson of the maple-leaf. hair was wavy, a 
Her eyes 
were large and dark, and it seemed to me she had the sweetest 
mouth that ever tempted a man to steal a kiss. Her mourning 
dress served to heighten rather than detract from her beauty. 

‘*Oh, pardon me !” she exclaimed, taking a backward step. 

‘*Come in, my dear, come in !” cried her uncle. 

‘“*My niece, Miss Starbrook, Mr. Osborne,” he said, and 
while the young lady dropped me a courtesy I made my best 
bow to her. 

‘* You will excuse me an instant,” he went on, giving me no 
time to propose to withdraw, for what I had heard Miss Star- 
brook say made me wish to be gone. 
tain Mr. Osborne till I return ?” 


** Clarissa, will you enter- 


I marveled at the haste with which he quitted the room, but 
the man would have been a veritable dolt who would have 
found fault at being left in the company of so fair a maiden. 
I felt a trifle out of place, but Miss Starbrook’s charming man- 
ner as she asked me to be seated put me quite at my ease. 

‘*T presume you are one of my uncle’s guests, Mr. Osborne,” 
she said, ‘‘ though from your dress you do not appear to be of 
the army.” 

‘* You mistake, Miss Starbrook,” I answered ; ‘‘ I am merely 
a chance acquaintance, a passing traveler, to whom your uncle 
has extended his hospitality. I must continue on my journey 
as soon as he returns.” 

‘*T have not lived here long,” she said, rather sadly, and as 
though in explanation of her mistake, ‘‘ and I thought perhaps 
you might be one of our neighbors whom uncle had asked in to 
meet the officers.” 

‘** The officers !” I echoed, in surprise. 

‘*How stupid of me not to think,” cried she, ‘‘ after you 
have just told me that you areatraveler. Possibly you have 
not heard that Sir Henry Clinton has come up from New York 
to attack Fort Montgomery and Fort Clinton. There are war- 
ships on the river, and two regiments encamped a few miles 
above us on the point.” 

For an instant I was too dumfounded to utter a syllable, and 
she must have seen consternation written upon my face. 

** And the officers who are coming here are British officers ?”’ 
I at length managed to say. 

‘* British officers !” exclaimed she, ‘‘ certainly. What other 
officers would you expect to find beneath my uncle’s roof ?” 

‘* Miss Starbrook,” said I, rising, ‘‘ will you be kind enough 
to tell me your uncle’s name ?’ a fear that I had been drawn 
into a trap taking fast hold upon me. 

‘** Can it be that you do not know ?”’ cried she, also rising, an 
inexplicable look that seemed to me to be one of anxiety cross- 
ing her features. 


‘*T am by no means sure,” 


I answered. ‘ Pray enlighten me.” 

** My uncle’s name,” said she, *‘ is Jacob van Lenerk.” 

‘* Jacob van Lenerk !” I repeated, in dismay. ‘ He told 
me——” I paused, for I recalled that he had not asserted he 
was Killian van Leuerk, but had only asked me if I had not 
heard that name. I had been duped and snared, and how easi- 
ly! My cheek flamed with rage and chagrin at the thought. 

Jacob van Lenerk was a cousin of the man I had taken him to 
be, a rank Tory, the only one in the family. 

What was I todo? Miss Starbrook saw my agitation and 
was about to speak, when there was a step in the hall without, 
and her uncle appeared in the doorway, a smile of unmistaka- 
ble triumph upon his lips. It was well for him that my pistols 
were at that moment in my saddle-bags, for had they been in 
my possession I verily believe I should have shot him down 
where he stood. 

‘Shall we drink the toast which I proposed,” said he, ad- 
vancing, ‘‘ the toast to the success of the good cause ?” 

As he came toward me a shadow crossed the angle of my 
vision and caused me to glance from the window. Six British 
officers in full uniform, who had evidently just passed the cor- 
ner of the house, were walking leisurely toward the entrance. 

‘* There are your guests, uncle,” said Miss Starbrook. 

He stopped, looking first at the officers and then at me. His 
hesitation, however, was but brief, for after an instant he strode 
toward one of the windows, doubtless with the intention of 
opening it and hailing his guests. To my infinite amazement, 
the moment his bacl was turned Miss Starbrook made a frantic 
gesture toward a door upon my left. There was no mistaking 
her suggestion. She was pointing out to me a possible means 
of escape. I gave her a glance of gratitude and leaped toward 
the door. I had opened it and was in the adjoining apartment 
before I heard Jacob van Lenerk’s shout. In the centre of the 
room, which was the dining-room, there was a table set for 
eight. There were two exits from the place, and inspiration 
led me to choose the one upon the right. I was in a narrow 
and dimly-lighted back hall before any one had time to pur- 
sue. Here there were four doors, beside the one by which I had 
entered. 

I flung back the first and all but stumbled into the cellar ; 
the second showed me a sort of store-room, while the third re- 
vealed a stairway. From behind the fourth came the clatter 
of dishes, so I had no recourse but to try the stairs. I mounted 
as noiselessly as possible and found myself in an upper hall 
which ran the whole length of the building. Bounding toward 
the window at the rear I raised it cautiously. Without was the 
sloping roof of a porch, from which I could have reached the 
ground, but I fancied I detected voices below. Leaving the 
window still open, I retraced my steps to the head of the stairs 
by which I had ascended (another flight gave access to the 
upper hall from the front of the house), and heard, as I paused 
there for a second, a wild outburst of shouts and the hurried 
tramping of many feet. 

I regarded my case as almost hopeless, but I determined to 
attempt to find a hiding-place in some one of the many rooms 
upon either side of the hallway. Opening the nearest door at 
haphazard, I discovered that it admitted me to the coziest little 
sitting-room imaginable, which instinct told me belonged to 
Miss Starbrook. Naturally I shrank from intruding myself, 
but the thought suddenly flashed through my mind that I might 
be safer here than elsewhere ; and thea, too, it occurred to me 
that it was the girl who had prompted me to try to escape, so ii 
I went and softly shut the door. 

«To be continues ) 
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Americanizing a Philippine City. 


MALABON, THE FIRS?-CAPTURED FILIPINO City, UNDERGOING 
A REMARKABLE TRANSFORMATION — EXCELLENT WORK OF 
Our Army OrFfICERS—THE DIFFICULTIES To BE OVERCOME. 


(Special Correspondence of Leslie's Weekly.) 


MANILA, PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, June 14th, 1899.—Is it any 
wonder that we are making haste so slowly? It is difficult to 
see where troops can be spared from the guard-line to be sent 
forward. In addition, transportation of all kinds of supplies 
for troops moving into an enemy’s country which is practically 
destitute of food is a serious problem. Could all the insur- 
rectos be bunched and made to stand in front of us, they could 
be whipped—annihilated—in a day’s, or two days’, campaign. 
But the brown enemy sensibly prefers tactics that are very 
much like those of our own home Indian. Hence these long 
pauses between important successive steps in the campaign. 
In the meantime, in these days of transitory peace, or the pre 
lude to Aguinaldo’s surrender, there is no spot on Luzon as in 
teresting to the observer as the city of Malabon. This is not 
on account of the natural beauty of the place, but in connec- 
tion with the governmental problem involved there. Malabon, 
taken on the 26th of March, was the first important city wrest- 
ed from the insurrectos. Soon after it was captured, and our 
victorious line moved forward, Malabon was marked out for 
municipal administration. It was an excellent place in which 
to take up the white man’s burden. Manila is cosmopolitan. 
It was an almost wholly native city of close to 50,000 popula- 
tion. Here, if anywhere, our good seed must sprout. We must 
make Malabon an American city, its inhabitants good Ameri- 
can citizens—or subjects. 

Companies B and D, of the Third United States Infantry, 
under command of Captain Arthur Williams, were sent over to 
Malabon to reconstruct the city according to American ideas. 
Captain Williams was provided with a bushel of orders and a 
barrel of discretion. To assist him in the command of the 
troops and in the general working out of the problem were 
Lieutenants Reeve and Edwards. First of all there was mili- 
tary duty. The insurrectos having been driven out, it was of 
prime importance to prevent them from getting in again. To 
this end the first work was the posting of sentries and outposts. 
Not only was it necessary to prevent the enemy from coming 
into the city; it was also imperative to so thoroughly police the 
place that none of the natives who came back there to live 
could get up a revolt against this double handful of troops. 
Yet, where were the natives? At first not a half-dozen of them 
could be found. They had fled with Aguinaldo’s troops, those 
who were not required for military purposes scattering through 
the country on the other side of the insurrecto lines. One by 
one a half-dozen came in. They were kindly received, told to 
go back to their homes, and assured that, as long as they con- 
tinued good, they would be well treated and encouraged in the 
pursuit of their ordinary callings. Next there were a dozen 
natives in the town, then twenty. Soon a few of the men re- 
quested permission to go up the country, provided with passes 
which would enable them to return with their families. This 
was just what Captain Williams had been waiting for. The 
passes were granted ; the families came into Malabon. A start 
had been made. 

After that more families came in. Scores of the people 
found waiting work at one of the big cigar-factories ; some 
others took to fishing ; there were more than enough paying 
occupations to go around. As the month of April went on the 
population increased to 1,500 ; next, by rapid strides, it went up 
three thousand, four, five, six thousand, and to-day the popula- 
tion of Malabon is reckoned at seven thousand. For generations 
this had been an important market town. Natives came in in 
swarms from the interior towns to buy and to trade off their 
own produce. From Malabon the bancas and other native 
craft carried the surplus produce down to Manila by water. 
Once the natives had been persuaded to return, the next prob- 
lem that Captain Williams saw before him was to get the mar- 
ket, the life of the town, in operation once more. Little per- 
suasion was required to get the people ready to barter. The 
influx of customers from surrounding towns aided. Back to 
the site of the old market flowed the commerce in family neces- 
sities. This new market, however, was out of doors. The rainy 
season was coming on. Captain Williams ordered the natives 
to roof over their market and ditch the ground. They listened, 
promised—but did nothing. When rebuked, the natives replied 
that they could find no material for their roof. There was a 
big roof over the building which had been used for local cock- 
fights. They were ordered to take this down and place it over 
the market. Then there were murmurs, groans, curses, but 
our new subjects in Malabon learned that an order had to be 
obeyed, and the market was roofed in. Ever since then Cap- 
tain Williams and his two lieutenants have had their hands 
full in seeing to it that the market was kept in a sanitary con- 
dition. 

To sustain life in Malabon the market is necessary ; to sustain 
the market trade with the surrounding country must be kept 
up; to maintain that trade there must be free access to the 
country that supplies the market. But one of our military 
regulations forbids the free passage of natives from town to 
town. This is necessary in order to keep bands of disguised 
rebels from wandering through the captured country at will. 
To get over this difficulty passes for travel and trade are issued 
to all well-conducted natives who have a known residence in 
Malabon. All day long the little church in which headquarters 
has been established are besieged by a patient, silent crowd of 
Filipinos and Chinese, who seek the precious bits of paper which 
enable them to get in and out past sentries without the certainty 
of being arrested. Some of the men who ask for passes wish to 
get out and find their families, with a view to bringing them 
into Malabon. Others are animated by a desire for legitimate 
trade. Not afew, undoubtedly, want to get out into the sur- 
rounding country for the sole purpose of escaping to the insur- 
gent lines with a valuable collection of information which they 
have gathered. To separate the sheep from the goats is a task 
requiring superhuman foresight and penetration. It is beyond 
question that some spies get by, but for the most part the passes 
that are issued bring back either families or supplies. 
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In order to keep the population as free from dangerous 
elements as possible, American commissioners have been ap 
pointed. No capitals are large enough to designate the im 
portance with which these various local and native officials 
are invested. They are required to bring to headquarters im 
Men with large 
Up to date they are 
A mestizo—halt 
Filipino and half Chinaman—by name Raffael Sing Song, who 
is reputed to be worth $100,000, serves as a kind of assistant 


portant information concerning new arrivals. 
property interests in Malabon are selected. 
only a pair, Victor Nunez and Victor Sautos. 


American commissioner. 
for the character of the Filipinos who enter Malabon. Sing 
Song is said to have been Aguinaldo’s treasurer. At present he 
Whether he and the other two 
are really friendly is what Captain Williams would like to 
know. All disturbers of the peace, all new-comers who are not 
sufficiently vouched for, all smugglers—in fact, all who are in 
any way suspected of w illingness to serve the insurrecto ‘' gov- 
ernment” are brought before a provost court. 


These residents are held responsible 


seems decidedly friendly to us. 


It is the task of 
Lieutenant Reeve to administer justice here, and every effort 
is made to dispense real justice. It is thoroughly believed that 
the only way to convince the natives of the superiority of Amer- 
ican rule is to treat them with exact justice. Those against 
whom positive charges cannot be proved are released, though 
where they are considered dangerous they are escorted beyond 
the lines. Those who are convicted are sentenced to either im 
prisonment or fines. There being no authority to collect fines 
in money, nor any desire to open fiscal accounts with crime, all 
fines are collected in rice. When a fine is imposed it is paid iu 
so many jars of rice, with an alternative of imprisonment. In 
all cases imprisonment means labor under guard for the public 
good, and it is through the work of these prisoners that much of 
the cleanliness of Malabon is effected. 

Outside of Manila, Sergeant Swint Peterson, of the Third, is 
the first health officer appointed. He has a detail of men under 
him. Itis the duty of sergeant and men to constantly patrol 
Malabon in order to enforce the health regulations in the mar- 
ket andelsewhere. The presence of small-pox in Malabon makes 
this duty more irksome ; still, on the whole, this detail is easier 
than guard duty, and picked men are chosen for it in recogni- 
tion of their past soldierly services. They have autocratic 
powers, so far as the cleanliness of Malabon’s streets and yards 
is concerned. In the whole world there is no person cleaner 
about his person or laundry-work than the Filipino, but cleanli- 
ness in his other surroundings is something incomprehensible to 
him, and Sergeant Peterson’s task is no sinecure. 

Just across a narrow river from Malabon is the town of No- 
votas. Beyond is the beach of Manila Bay. It is in these 
waters that smugglers abound. They go to Manila—or as near 
as they dare to—lay in cargoes of food, tobacco, and other things 
that Aguinaldo's tired warriors need, and make the effort to get 
up the coast with them. Once in the intricate system of delta 
rivers, they are fairly safe to get their cargoes through to des- 
tination. Captain Williams is especially zealous in the capture 
of these bancas. Almost every day witnesses captures of from 
a half-dozen to a score of these craft. Every capture means an 
increased chance of starvation among the little brown insur- 
rectos. Vino-selling is another evil with which the American 
authorities at Malabon havetocontend. Vino isan almost abso- 
lute alcohol, distilled from the juice of the sugar-cane. One 
drink makes a man dangerous ; two make him murderous. The 
sale of vino is absolutely prohibited in these islands, and every 
offender caught is severely dealt with. 

At six o’clock every morning the captain and his two lieu- 
tenants rise. Breakfast is quickly served, and they go at once 
to the work of the day in the little church. Not until dark are 
they through with the routine. In the evening there are many 
vexatious problems to reflect over. At all hours of the day and 
night incessant vigilance against a native uprising by thousands 
of little brown men must be guarded against. And this among 
a people who, for cunning and ferocity, may be properly com- 
pared with the North American Indian. 

H. Irvine HANCOCK. 


Silver Loving-cup. 


PRESENTED TO PRESIDENT ALEXANDER, OF THE EQUITABLE 
LirE ASSURANCE Society, By Its LEADING AGENTS. 


A HAPPIER and more notable event has not taken place in 
the business world in many a day than the recent celebration, 
in New York City, of the fortieth anniversary of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society. The occasion brought together no less 
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than 500 managers and agents from™the United States and 
Canada, the Pittsburg agency alone being represented by forty 
men. Three days were given up to dinners, discussions, excur- 
sions, and commemorative exercises of various kinds, all 
planned on a large and generous scale. At the closing banquet 
congratulatory addresses were delivered by Bishop Potter, Sen- 
ator Depew, the Hon. John A. McCall, president of the New 
York Life, and other noted men, and among the invited guests 
were General Wesley Merritt, ex-Governor Morton, ex-Secre- 
tary Bliss, and many other distinguished citizens from far and 
near, 

A beautiful incident occurred at this banquet, showing the 
cordial feeling existing among the representatives of the society 
toward their president. It was the presentation to Mr, Alex- 
ander of the massive and elegant silver loving-cup whose grace- 
ful outlines are shown in our illustration. The cup was pre- 
sented to President Alexander by Mr. Frank 8. Levy, acting in 
behalf of the managers and agents assembled, as a testimonial 
of their esteem for the rare personal qualities and business at- 
tainments of their chief 

That the gift was a genuine surprise to Mr. Alexander was 
clearly evident. The cup is fully two feet in height, of solid 
silver. Upon one of its three sides in bold relief is a group re- 
produced from the emblem of the society. On another panel is 
a handsome monogram of the letters J. W. A. in gold, and on 
the third side is etched the presentation inscription : ‘* Present- 
ed to James W. Alexander, president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, on its fortieth anniversary, July 26th, 1899, 
by the managers throughout the United States and Canada, as 
a token of their esteem for one who always had their interests 
at heart.” 


Two Missouri Beauties 
To Be Done in Zinc. 


THE prominence which zinc has attained within the past dec- 
ade-as an important metal in manufacture, art, and science 
kas led to a proposition 
to place a zinc statue on 
exhibition in the min- 
eral exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. Missouri, 
being the greatest zinc- 
producing State in the 
Union, is taking the in- 
itiative in this enter- 
prise, and two of Mis- 
souri’s fair daughters 
have agreed to pose as 
models for the zinc 
statue. Both are St. 
Louis young ladies, 
blessed with charming 
features and perfect fig- 
ures, and either would 
make an attractive 
model for the ‘Zine 
Queen.” Miss Catherine 
Austin is now a resident 
of Joplin, having recently located in the zinc-mining headquar- 
ters. One of the big mining companies, in which ex-Governor 





MISS CATHERINE AUSTIN. 





MISS MABEL LEE. 


Stone, Hon. C. W. Wetmore, the anti-trust capitalist, and other 
St. Louis capitalists are interested, was named for Miss Austin, 
Miss Mabel Lee still resides in St. Louis. She is a direct de- 
scendant of Richard Henry Lee, of Revolutionary fame. Both 
young ladies are on the sunny side of twenty, and are about 
medium size and weight. The metal for the zinc statue will be 
furnished by the Missouri-Kansas Zinc Miners’ Association. 


‘* Retired.’’ 


THE strong tide breaks upon the narrow pier, 
The ships go by; and one who knew them well 
Sits at the close of day, and sits alone. 

Captain no more! But he remembers yet 

The little town in dear old Maryland, 

Where first he learned by star and wind and tide 
The track of ocean, and the way of war, 

Upon the wave that smote his native land. 


Now all is done; a war-ship rides the bay, 

With shining hull and blackened funnels high, 
And his old heart leaps at its prisoned side, 

For that his boy is there! He minds the time 
When little arms were twined upon his neck, 
And ears bent low to hear the thrilling tale 

Of ships that fought in battles long ago: 

He thinks of her who stood beside him then 
With shining eyes—the light-house of his heart— 
And outward passed, like to a little sail, 

That, rocking in the mist, returns no more. 

So comes the dusk; he hears the booming gun, 
He sees the lowered flag, the night-lamps set ; 
And watching on the pier he falls asleep, 

And dreams of golden anchors far away. 

JOHN JAMES MEEHAN. 
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ARTHUR GLUCKMAN, AGED FOURTEEN YEARS, 
TRANSPORT ** SHERMAN” TO THE GOLDEN GATE, WHO WAS WOUDNED WHILE WITH THE TWEN- 
TIETH INFANTRY AND RETURNED WITH THE 

TENTH PENNSYLVANIA. 


THE GREAT FILEET OF DECORATED BOATS WHICH WELCOMED THE ARRIVAL OF THE 
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THE WELCOME TO THE TENTH PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS AT PITTSBURG—THE GENERAL AND STAFF LEADING THE PARADE. 
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CALIFORNIA VOLUNTEERS PASSING THE DENSE CROWD AT MARKET AND THIRD STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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A PATRIOTIC PEOPLE.—[SEE Page 230.) 
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Return of the Brave Volunteers. 


San FRANcIscO OPENS THE GOLDEN GATE WIDE TO RECEIVE 
THE HEROES FROM THE PHILIPPINE JUNGLES. 

SAN FRANCISCO, September 1st, 1899.—Another regiment of 
volunteers has returned from the Philippines. This time it is 
the First Reg- 
iment of Col 
orado, which 
arrived late 
on August 
16th on the 
transport 
Warren. The 








Colorado reg- 
iment was 
one of the 
most famous 
in the Philip- 
pines. Before 
it went to the 
Orient it was 
noted in 
Camp Mer- 
ritt, San 
Francisco, 
for being the 
most soldier- 
ly and the 
best - drilled 
and disciplin- 
ed of all the 
regimeuts en- 
vamped there. 
This soldierly appearance the Coloradoans have not entirely 
lost, though they have seen as much service as any reziment 
in the Philippines, and though they claim the distinction of 
having taken the first fortifications at Manila and of making 
the first charge against Aguinaldo and his men that time they 
captured Block-housces 4, 5, and 6. 

The Colorado men have had the advantage of excellent offi 
cers. They went out under Colonel Irving Hale, a West-Pointer, 
who has resigned from the army. Colonel Hale was wounded, 
and is now a brigadier-general 
and left his regiment at Yoko- 























COLONEL MCCOY, THE DASHING LEADER OF 
THE COLORADO VOLUNTEERS. 
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First California regiment of volunteers has been receiving in 
San Francisco. The transport Sherman, which carried them 
home, bad orders to wait at the l’arallones until noon so that the 
bay parade, for which eclakorate plans bad been made, migbt 
take place in the early afternoon, but the Sherman came prowl- 
ing in at dusk on August 30th, As soon as she was discovered 
cannon; boomed and sirevs announced the news, and tugs, 
hastily steaming out, persuaded the Sherman to turn her face 
away from home and wait for the appointed hour. The next 
day at one o’clock the Golden Gate opened wide and California’s 
boys came in, out of the fog and into the sunlight, to be re- 
ceived with a naval pageant the like of which had never been 
seen in San Francisco, not even when the Soldier-President, 
Grant, returned from his trip around the world—for Grant was 
loved more because he was a successful soldier than because he 
was President, and here were eig’:teen hundred successful sol- 
diers, Everything with sails or an engine put out on the bay. 
There were two immense army transports, three ferry-boats, 
black with people, innumerable  stern- wheeled steamers, 
launches, Whitehall boats, scows, steam schooners, and even 
row boats, for the day was very calm. In aldition there were 
twenty five tugs towing as many yachts, an: these at equal in 
tervals formed parallel columns through which the Sherman 
steamed past the Jowa, which saluted, to her moorings up the 
bay. 

One of the most gayly-decorated vessels was the steamer 
Monticello, containing the executive committee, consisting of 
the mayor of San I’rancisco and the owners of the three morn- 
ing dailies, these gentlemen having arrange | the entire celebra 
tion. In the evening every dock was lit with Chinese lanterns 
and the bay wa: brilliant with fireworks. Atseven o’clock in the 
morning the men landed without arms and were marched to 
the Ferry building, where most of them met their relatives for 
the first time. They were entertained at breakfast by their 
relatives, the snowy tables being spread in the grand nave of 
the Ferry building, which had been elaborately decorated under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Paris Kilburn, president of the 
board of harbor commissioners. The nave is a magnificent 
apartment, and 1,700 men sat down at once. 

Never was the city so beautifully decorated. The triennial 
couclave of Knights Templar, the Christian Endeavor conven 
tion, all pale beside it. Fifty thousand dollars was asked for 
and 353,000 was given by popular subscription, almost entirely 





hama. Colonel McCoy is in his 





place now at the head of the 
troops, a dashing, clean-cut sol- 
dier and officer, and a man who 
remembers that many of his 
privates are gentlemen, and 
who has treated them as such. 
Colonel McCoy, who was ac- 
companied by his wife, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Moses, who 
carries his left arm in a sling 
after a serious wound, led their 
troops in person. 

The Coloradoans saved many 
thousands of dollars from their 
canteen, their regimental bak- 
ery, and their company funds, 
and they expended $3,000 of this 
money in buying extra pro- 
visions for themselves, which 
were uscd on their voyage 
home. The men show the ef- 
fects of this superior fare, and 
of all the returned warriors 
they look the best. 























The Warren came through 








the Golden Gate about five 
o'clock in a fog so heavy that 
it was a rain. In spite of the 
rough weather a dozen tugs at once put out to welcome her. 
One bore a large party from Denver, headed by the Governor 
of Colorado, the Lieutenant-Governor, an. their families. An 
other tug carried prominent Utahns to welcome Major Young, 
who went out at the head of the Mormon men, and who comes 
back as an associate justice of the supreme court of Manila. 
Major Young is a descendant of Brigham Young. Ona third 
tug were former Mayor Strong, of New York, with his family, 
there to welcome Major Putnam Bradlee Strong, who is on 
General MacArthur’s staff. A fourth tug carried newspaper 
men, while a fifth had on board the harbor commissioners and 
Mayor Phelan of San Francisco. Most of these tugs had bands 
and were covered with bunting, and with the quarantine and 
customs tugs there was quite a flotilla to escort the Warren. 
August 17th the regiment marched to the Presidio quite un- 
expectedly, but the sirens and bursting bombs soon called out 
the people in spite of the fact that a ten-thousand-doliar audi- 
ence was at the Orpheum attending a benefit given for the sol- 
diers’ reception fund, The streets were soon thronged, and 
here was more cheering than on any other éccasion. The en- 
«siasm reached a crescendo point when the torn and tattered 
flag which has been in so many severe encounters went by. 
There was ambulance after ambulance filled with wan men, 
whose eyes gazed wearily at it all, and whose amputated legs 
and the accompanying crutches told the tale of their sufferings. 
Twenty-five of the Colorado men are in the Presidio hospital, 
having been transported there at the expense of Colonel Hooper, 
of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad. In all the Coloradoans 
lost seventy-five men during their year of service. In one en- 
gagement six men fell in five minutes, and two died on the 
transport and were buricd at sea. The volunteers are so glad to 
be at home that they cannot trust themselves to speak of it. 
They were transported to Denver on a special train furnished 
by the citizens of Colorado. Tho evening of their arrival at 
the Presidio they were entertained at dinner by the Pennsyl- 
vania regiment, each company taking accompany. So the com- 
pany cooks of Colorado had no work to do that night. 
Our greatest hero of the war, Admiral Dewey himself, will 
not receive a more soul-thrilling welcome in New York than the 


THE LONG TRAIN OF 





AMBULANCES FILLED WITH THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 


in the city of San Francisco. In addition to this sum, several 
thousands of dollars have been raised to buy medals for the 
returning veterans, and many thousands of dollars have been 
given to Red-cross and relief work. San Francisco has given 
more money to the Red-cross work than any other city in the 
entire country. 

Hundreds of car-loads of fan-palm leaves and of firs and ever- 
greens were brought into the city. With these, every telegraph 
pole and post along the whole length of Market Street has been 
covered. Nothing is stiff or formal. Everything nods and 
waves ; the streets are piled with palm-leaves, the city is like 
one vast Christmas-tree. Some posts have been covered with 
firs forty fect high, others with palm-leaves toa height of twenty 
feet or ten, so that Market Street is like an aisle through the 
forest of Fontainebleau. Thetelephone wires seem to be fastened 
to the tops of tall trees. The palmsstand for peaceand victory, 
and the whole air is perfumed with the spicy breath of firs. 

Through these beautiful streets the First Regiment of Cali- 
fornia Infantry and two batteries of the California Heavy Ar- 
tillery marched in the morning, amid scenes of enthusias™ that 
can never be forgotten. 

The men from North Dakota, Wyoming, and Idaho arrived 
from Maaila on the transport Grant, a twin of the Sherman, 
which brought over the Californians. The city welcomed thesc 
new fighters as warmly as it had greeted their predecessors. 
The men from the mountains do not look well. They are yellow 
and gaunt. Some of them shake as with ague. The tropic low 
lands were death to them. They long for oxygen and for the 
bracing air of the highlands. As the men from Dakota 
marched up Market Street one man dropped out, lingered for 
a while along the curbstone, and then climbed into one of the 
ambulances with difficulty. He had tried to make the last 
march, but was too weak. North Dakota came first in the 
march ; then Idaho, then the Wyoming battalion and the de- 
tachment from the Wyoming battery. There were bands, 
crowds, and plenty of cheering, though it was early in the 
morning. 

The Governors of Idabo and Wyoming were in San Fran- 
cisco to welcome the men, and made an imposing show in the 
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parade. From Dakota there were Adjutant-Geueral Miller, 
Senators Hansbrough and McComber, Congressman Spaulding, 
and Colonel Peake. ‘The North Dakota men, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant-Colonel Trueman, followed the official rep- 
resentatives of the State. The Idaho State officiary was dis 
tinguished by a golden banner which read; ‘‘ Idaho, the Gem 
of the Mountains.” Governor Steunenberg, who has no use for 
neckties, was in the first carriage. 

The men from the Mountain State were commanded by Ma- 
jor D. W. Figgins, who succeeded the gallant McConville, who 
was killed on the firing-line, and whose remains were lately 
honored in San Francisco, The people seemed to remember 
McConville and cheered most loudly as Figgins passed. The 
Idaho men seemed in better condition than the Dakotans. Gov- 
ernor De Forrest Richards, of Wyoming, was one of the most 
imposing figures in the parade. He wore civilian’s dress, but 
vas mounted, and was followed by a glittering cavalcade of 
aids, all tinsel and gold lace and plumed hats. 

Then came the First Californians, looking much better than 
when they arrived. The men were roundly cheered, as it 
was the first good opportunity that many had had to see them, 
on their other appearances the streets having been jammed 
with people. When the march was over the First Californians 
entertained the new arrivals at luncheon, the Wyoming bat 
tery messing with the California artillery, and the Idaho and 
Dakota men with the First California Infantry. 

MABEL CLARE CRAFT. 


Pittsburg’s Patriotic Outburst. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA VOLUNTEERS RETURNING FROM MANILA 
HAVE A WonpDROUS WELCOME. 

PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 4ugust 28th, 1899.—The Tenth 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Regiment is home, and what a wel- 
come! To the sbrieks of half a million excited and happy citi- 
zens ; to the toots of every whistle and the ciang of every bell 
that Pittsburg could produce, the gallant Pennsylvania veter- 
ans of Manila, travel-worn and battle-scarred, marched through 
the strects to-day. From the humblest who stoo.] ia the crush- 
ing multitude to President McKinley who, bowing from a re- 
viewing-gallery, waved his hat and smiled, all will remember 
this as the greatest day western Pennsylvania has witnessed 
since the troops returned from the Civil War. For the Tenth 
Pennsylvania it was reserved to bear from the President’s lips 
words which bind tke United States to the task of crushing the 
Filipino insurgents without parley and without regard to cost 
in blood or gold. 

At two o’clock this afternoon the locomotives rolled into the 
Fort Wayne depot, across the Alleghany Liver.. The streets 
were packed with mothers, sweethearts, wives, and fathers. 
When the last section arrived and an attempt was made to 
form the men in ranks it was found impossible, until the police 
had cleared away a space. Preceded by the First, the Four- 
teenth, and the Eighteenth regiments, and Battery B, National 
Guard of Pennsylvania, and by President McKinley, Governor 
Stone, General Merritt, General Snowden, General Gobin, Gen- 
eral Schall, and Adjutant-General Stewart in carriages, the 
Tenth then began its triumphal march. 

As Lieutenant-Colonel Barnett appeared President McKin 
ley’s hat came off ; the c:owd shrieked and yelled for the Presi- 
dent and forthe veterans. Pandemonium began. The multi- 
tude got the better of the guardians of the ropes, and the 
procession became a seethiug tumult. Soldier and civilian, and 
of the latter the gentler sex were in the majority, became inex- 
tricably mixed. The Presidext gazed upon the strange sight, 
his eyes dimmed with tears, but smiling. With a wave of his 
arm he encouraged the hurly-burly of proud and fond embraces 
that went on unblushingly before him. 

The struggling mass of humanity moved slowly up the wind- 
ing drive, and then, as if just remembering that they were 
needed farther on, the Presidential party rushed from the stand 
for the carriages, in the vain hope of getting to the music pavil- 
ioa first. But the irresistible tide had swept on and over, 
blocking all ways, until it had settled itself upon the acres and 
acres of seats placed there for its accommodation. Only by the 
use of mounted policemen was it possible to keep open the 
space reserved for the Iighting Tenth. Meanwhile the regi- 
ment had marched off and stacked arms, and was coming in in 
column of files, a slendcr brown stream of heroes worming its 
way through a darker-hued crowd. Just as the Tenth was 
seated and the chairman of the reception committee was about 
to arise, a tall, slender young woman broke through the crowd. 
With a cry she flung her arms about a stalwart soldier, kissed 
him twice and then fainted. She was tenderly carried to the 
hospital tent outside, and the soldier went with her. She was 
his wife. 

The ceremonies at the music pavilion were very much cur- 
tailed kecause of the lateness of the hour. Mayor Lee S. Smith 
was the presiding oMcer. He presented Rev. Thomas N. Boyle, 
who made the invocation. Governor William A. Stone was the 
first speaker, and he, in a brief address, gave Pennsylvania’s 
welcome to her sons. At the conclusion of the Governor’s ad- 
dress, President McKinley was introduced and began thespeech 
which the country had been waiting to hear ever since the con- 
clusion of tke peace treaty at Paris told us that the Philippines 
were ours. 

Congressman John Dalzell presented swords to each of the 
field officers and a loving-cup to the chaplain of the regiment. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Barnett made a brief response. Thr private 
soldiers will be presented with medals, the gifts of the people of 
western Pennsylvania. Taan V. RANCK. 


A New Wonder of the World. 


A GiGantic ProposiTion—A SUGGESTION THAT THE LARGEST 
BUILDING IN THE WoRLD BE ERECTED ON GOvéERNOR’s ISL- 
AND FOR A MassiveE, ORNATE, AND MONUMENTAL CITY 
Hau ror Gerater New YORK. 

Wy is it that New York City, the greatest centre of enter- 
prise and ability on the face of the earth, has no municipal 
building that fully represents her greatness and power? Pri- 
vate er verprise has reproduced for business purposes most of 
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THE SUGGESTED ARCHITECTUR'| 


A FROPOSED NEW YORK CITY HALL BUILDING, TO COVER GOVERNOR'S ISLAND, 
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THE FORMIDABLE AFTER-TURRET OF THE ‘‘ OLYMPIA,” THAT DID SUCH GOOD 
EXECUTION IN MANILA BAY. 



















































































THE TIDY DECK OF DEWEY’S FLAG-SHIP ‘*‘OLYMPIA,” OVERSHADOWED BY THE 
FROWNING FIVE-INCH GUNS. 


THE FIGHTING CREW OF THE ‘“‘ OLYMPIA” ENJOYING THEIR REST ON THE 
LONG JOURNEY HOMEWARD. 





















































































ADMIRAL DEWEY’S LAST GLIMPSE OF VILLEFRANCHE, WHERE HE WAS SO WARMLY 





THE HAPPY HOMEWARD-BOUND CREW OF THE ‘“‘ OLYMPIA” GATHERED ABOUT THE 


WELCOMED, FORWARD GUNS OF THE FLAG-SHIP THE DAY AFTER LEAVING VILLEFRANCHE, 


ADMIRAL DEWEY’S FLAG-SHIP * OLYMPIA” COMING HOME. 


LATEST AND BEST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE SPLENDID WAR-SHIP AND ITS NOBLE COMMANDER AND BRAVE CREW, AS THEY APPEARED AFTER 


LEAVING VILLEFRANCHE.—Srereoscopic PHOTOGRAPHS, COPYRIGHTED, 1899, By UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, NEw YORK. 
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Europe’s palaces. That being the case, we need something 
nobler and better than anything in the Old World at present. 
But as most of Europe’s great buildings are fearfully damaged 
by their incongruous surroundings (we would not admire a 
palace surrounded by shanties), to be noble it must stand alone. 

Governor’s Island, which is New York’s property (loaned to 
the United States), is the centre of greater New York. 
this unparalleled site if we, for example, put our temple nevei 
to be dwarfed by anything big or little, it becomes at once the 
superior of Venice or the Acropolis of Athens. Our illustration 
is a snap shot from the mird, showing the official entrance and 
gate to the city. Under the shadow of a winged *‘ Victory ” the 
official visitors land. But their way is barred at the arch of 
triumph, where the mayor, with proper ceremonies, opens the 
silver gates to our foreign potentates, who receive from the ex- 
ecutive a key of gold as the highest honor in the city’s gift. 
Thence passing up the thousand steps we find ourselves at the 
entrance to the south wing of the Hall of New York, 1,000 feet 
long, 490 feet wide, in which the Capitol at Washington could 
Double 
rows of cut-crystal columns support a ceiling of aluminum 390 
feet above our heads, and in the place of honor stands a silver 
Colossus of Washington. 

Brooklyn Hall, the north wing, is a counterpart in size of 
New York Hall, while the east and west wings are somewhat 


Upon 


be set without inconvenience to the assembled guests. 


larger, besides containing each a pantheou with a perforated 
dome. Historic Hall faces the east, built inside of pure white 
marble, and in exact reversed copy of the Temple of Minerva. 
Between the columns is a syenite obelisk 150 feet high, on which 
is cut a part of the history of New York City, and in the place 
of bonor stands a silver rostrum from which the funeral ora- 
tions over our famous dead can be spoken. Facing the west is 
the Hall of Progress, a square amphitheatre, comfortably seating 
60,000 people. The dome is a solid structure. As the building of 
a perpendicular hole in the air may be a waste of space and 
strength, in our tower we place the departments of adminis- 
tration, etc. The mayor’s suite occupies the entire third section 
of the tower, making some hundred or more of rooms—a Moor- 
ish reception-room, Russian room, Turkish room, and so on, 
with a room of every nation, besides dining-rooms, guard-rooms, 
etc. The council and aldermen take the entire second section 
from the drum. Below, the platform and steps contain some 
3,000 rooms, opening on driveways running under the entire 
structure, 
Four tunnels under the East River connect it with New 
York, four under Buttermilk Channel go to Brooklyn, while 
six lines of trolleys give a .1ple accommodations to the public. 
Ata rough estimate, it would take 665,600 men some twenty- 
seven years to finish the building. All the architects, artists, 
sculptors, silversmiths, master-masons would at once find occu- 
pation. The 4,000 rooms would require all the architects in New 
York City alone to build ; besides the entire flora of the State of 
New York used in the decorations would require all the sculpt- 
Being an earthquake proof structure of 
steel inside of granite, all the available iron-workers would be 
wanted, all the master-masons, and, in fact, labor would re- 
ceive such a boom as is needed. One platform’s rail is to sup- 
port our heroes in bronze where they can be seen as a numerical 
ycontingent ; each entablature is supported by a caryatide, sym- 
bolical of the influence of woman. Eight famous Indian battles 
are to be done in heroic bronze on the arch at the corner of the 
steps. On the New York pediment we find the purchase of 
Manhattan from the Indians. On Historic Hall’s pediment we 
find Washington’s entry into New York ; on the north wing 
Vashington’s inauguration. and on the west wing Mohawk go- 
ig toward the setting sun. 

The entire building has all the noble points of the temples of 
Iily and Greece. But it is completed in design, which is not 
t. case with any great building now in Europe ; every one of 

‘them has some of its parts left off. To be sure, it is a magni- 
fied structure, and if it is found to be inadequate, being designed 
on the decimal system, no trouble would be apprehended in in- 
creasing its size. Labor on the structure as designed, 1,500 feet 
high, 3,500 feet from east to west, 3,000 feet from north to south- 
ern end of plateau, with steps and all other things in archi- 
tectural harmony, as appear in our illustration, would cost 
$2,350,000 a day for labor and material. Then New York City 
would be in possession of the first wonder of the world. 

C. BEECHER BUNNELL. 


resses in the State. 


Half a /lillion Homeless. 


\wFUL HURRICANE IN PORTO RICO BRIEFLY DESCRIBED 
—SAD AND SHOCKING NARRATIVE. 


THI 


San JuAN, Porto Rico, August 24th, 1899.—Sixteen days 
have now elapsed since the great hurricane swept over this un- 
fortunate island, and the awful destruction has not been fully 
revealed until within a few days. The tornado, with its vertex 
forged ahead at a rate of eighteen miles an hour, and about 
this vertex a veritable maelstrém of contending winds circled 
at over a mile a minute and through the stricken ‘ City of the 
South” at a hundred miles an hour. This storm followed the 
track of the second voyage of Columbus, first being reported at 
Dominica, four hundred miles southeast of San Juan, the day 
before. 

A visit to the south coast and the cities of the interior reveals 
a pitiable condition of affairs. The picturesque little native 
huts are gone, the more substantial houses unroofed, and even 
the stout churckes and public buildings are stripped of tower 
and cornices. But more terrible is the appalling loss of life. 
At Ponce and its port lived some thirty-five thousand souls, the 
greater part in flimsy houses, constructed to keep out the sun 
and to admit air. Only a few hours after the first wind came 
up these houses were drenched with rain, unroofed, and rolling 
and falling in alldirections. The frightened people rushed into 
the streets, only to meet a new horror, the rising river. This 
insignificant rivulet had turned into a mighty torrent, and, 
rushing through part of the town, tore hundreds trom their 
footing and bore them to death. All day the terror lasted, and 
when it had abated over five hundred people had lost their lives 
in that district alone; and in half a dozen cities was this re- 
peated. Gobocao, Humacao and Arecibo each count their dead 
by hundreds, and the death-list goes steadily on, for the child of 
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the tropics goes down quickly before such a cold and chilling 
wind as this of August 8th. 

Instances of heroism and charity have been innumerable 
Those who saved a little from the wreck divided with those who 
lost all, and to the credit of our new countrymen, be it said, 
they did not seek to profit by the general disaster. Prices did 
not rise, and many store-keepers gave away their provisions. 
The American soldiers took a heroic part, and were instru 
mental in saving hundreds, 

The number of deaths must exceed two thousand; a thousand 


are under medical treatment and a thousand missing. Relief 
from the United States is being received with gratitude, The 


country people are in need of help, as their little huts and crops 
have been utterly swept away. The distribution of aid is pro- 
It does 


A little ground, a few 


gressing rapidly, and work for all will soon be given. 
not require much to live in Porto Rico. 
banana-trees, a few chickens, and the average peasant manages 
to live. But to day all is gone. 

The Porto Rican will work. The writer has seen it stated 
that he will not, but after a year of residence in many parts of 
the island he has not yet found the town where.a reasonable 
number of workmen cannot be secured at very low wages. In 
any case, the situation of the people is very sad. 
bear up stoically, and with pathetic efforts are beginning the 


The people 
struggle over again. The photographs show more clearly than 
words can express the havoc wrought over an area of 3,000 
square miles. At ieast 500,000 people were rendered homeless, 
and of these fully half still need succor, 


W. E. W. MacKIntay. 


Will the ‘‘ Shamrock ’’ Win? 


AN ASTROLOGIST SAYS THAT THE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC ARE 
FAVORABLE TO THE BRITISH YACHT. 


LAUNCH oF SHAMROCK’ 


CHALLENGER 
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AN ASTROLOGICAL COMPARISON OF THE TWO YACHTS, 


For forty-eight years the sporting circles of Great Britain 
have been trying to regain their lost trophy of yachting su- 
premacy. 
effort, and the diplomatic relations of the two great Anglo- 
Saxon nations have been ruffled more than once over this 
trifling silver cup, which, in itself, is not worth one-quarter the 
value of the poorest challenger or defender. 

This year our English cousins, with hopeful hearts, send over 
a yacht worth an independent fortune, with green paint on its 
sides, a beautiful emerald name, and with the Irish pennant 
flying at its mizzen-top. These tricks will no doubt apneal to 
the sympathy of the Irish New-Yorkers, where the race will be 
held, and in case of victory (for the Shamrock), which seems 
more probable this year than ever before, and to the intuitional 
almost certain, it will take away part of the chagrin of a purely 
English defeat. 

This article I have offered to the public only after a great 
many misgivings, for it is hard for an American by birth, 
breeding, and everything (even though his business is that of 
an astrologer), to write an article which may appear unpatri- 
otic ; and to the betting fraternity I earnestly hope that they 
will place no money on my predictions, for astrology is alto- 
gether dependent on the judgment of the interpreter, and an 
error or oversight in this respect is at all times possible. 

As our graceful and resplendent yacht Columbia, the latest 
valiant defender of our long-held trophy of victory, slid down 
the ways at Bristol, Rhode Island, the cardinal sign Capri- 
cornus was on the ascendant, and its ruler, the strong, power- 
ful, but unfortunate planet Saturn ( 5 ) was retrograde in the 
twelfth house, the house of grief and secret enemies: He is 
also violently opposed by the sun (0), Mercury ( % ), and 
Neptune ( ¥ ) from the house of naval forces, and by the ruler 
of the house of death. These configurations have to a certain 
extent already been confirmed by the accidents that have oc- 
curred to the fleet racer. But Saturn, ruler of the figure, is 
happily well aspected by Mars ( &) and the benign planet 
Jupiter (2), showing the boat to be good, powerful, and a 
very fast sailer. Venus, ruler of the tenth, the house of 
honor and success, is also strong and in her own sign, and 
auspiciously occupies the fifth house, the ruler of sports, races, 
etc. Here, therefore, is a strong element of success, and if 
beaten it will be by a very small margin. 

The Shamrock, the largest, lightest, and most graceful rival 
yacht that has ever come to American waters, was launched on 
the Thames at 3:33 Pp. M., June 26th, 1899. As her burnished 
hull first struck water, the strong, fixed and malignant sign, 
Scorpio was ascending, and its ruler, the war-lord Mars, the 
planet of fight and push and Irish pluck, shone high in the 
heavens, and occupied the house of honor and success. Leo had 
culminated for the day, and its ruler, the all-powerful sun, is 
applying to a close benevolent aspect with Mars; these aspects 
are certainly auspicious of success. The Irish boat will prove a 
very fleet and stanch racer, and its ruler, happily free from 
any malignant influences, and receiving the kindest rays from 
the ruler of the house of honor, presages for it a career of honor 
and glory. Jupiter, the lord of the fifth house, the house of 
Sports and racing, is also in good aspect with the sun, but sepa- 
rates from the evil influence of Saturn. The planets, therefore, 


Fortunes have been spent and lost in this so far vain 


are favorable and unfavorable to a certain extent in each case. 
Both horoscopes, it will be seen, show elements of strength and 
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speed for their respective boats. There is still a strong element 
of doubt left. after carefully considering each map of the siderial 
heavens. The boats are evenly matched, and it will be a very 
close contest. The race may be won by the Shamrock through 
an accident to the Columbia, for the cup defender, although a 
fine boat, is the more unfortunate of the two. She will meet 
with accidents during her whole career, and probably be totally 
wrecked or destroyed in the end. JAMES M, LANGHAM. 


The Money-maker’s Column. 


It is refreshing to turn from the organs and oracles of stock- 
jobbing to hear the sound advice of a conservative banker ad- 
dressing his associates at the twenty-fifth annual convention of 
the American Bankers’ Association recently held at Cleveland. 
Mr. George H. Russell, the president of this great financial associ 
ation, in his recent annual address, repeated in substance and in 
sense the warning that I have given in this column, when, al- 
luding to the low rate of interest and the prevailing cheapness 
of money, he said; * It is to be hoped that this condition will 
not again stimulate a fever of speculation, which, when it 
breaks, as it did in 1893, may reduce us to a long and anxious 
We must not forget the lessons of the 
In times like these we take our reckonings and set our 


period of convalescence. 
past. 
course.” 

Of course I do not pretend to say that a sudden revival of 
gold imports might not furnish the bulls with the opportunity 
and the pretext for putting strong pressure on the market in 
the way of boosting prices. Certainly, something new must be 
‘originated if a permanent and decisive bull movement is to fol- 
low, for we have had dinned into our ears for over two months 
the stories of the remarkable prosperity of our industries, the 
plethora of the crops, the cheapness of money, the abundance of 
funds in the West and the South for the movement of crops, the 
Yet 
every attempt to push the market up has proved abortive. It 
does not follow, perhaps, that an opportunity may not arise 
which will give the influential pools and combinations that have 
sustained prices so long a chance to put them up still further 
and give the pools the much-coveted opportunity to unload. But 
I cannot see any reasdéu, considering the high range of prices in 
the stock market, for another such wild bull mevement as we 
had about a year ago. 


“FE. A. L.,”’ Philadelphia: I can give you ne information about 
the company you mention. Its reports are not made public, and its 
books are not accessible. I never have believed in the stock. 

* B..’ Burlington, Vermont: The prices-you have paid for Federal 
Steel and Pacific Mailanay be-reached before the holidays, and I would 
not sell at too great a-sacrifice.- (2) I would sell the New England 
Electric Vehicle. 

‘Fremont,’ Baltimore: I would take the Continental Tobacco 
preferred for investment, rather than the common. Little is given 
out about the company’s earnings, so that a satisfactory business 
judgment regarding the value of the stock cannot be given. 

** Subscribe,” Milwaukee: Federal Steel, conimon, last year ranged 
from 29 to 52; and this year, thus far, it has ranged from 46 to 75. 
doubt if within thirty days it will reach he preee you name. If it does 
not approximate it within sixty days it probably will not do so within 
the coming year. 

‘** Continental,’ Chicago: Your Glucose was bought at about the 
highest price at which it sold last year. I hear good reports from the 
property, but for investment would advise the purchase of the pre- 
ferred. Think you can get. out of the common without much of a 
sacrifice before the close of the year, (2) [think Continental Tobacco 
should not result in a loss, but would not hold it for too large a profit. 

**M.,” Westerly, Rhode Island: The man you mention pays for a 
column of advertising space in Sunday papers. in which to express 
his financial opinions. Of course everybody knows that he is nota 
philanthropist, and that he does not expend his money so liberally for 
advertising space without getting it back from somebody. He is try- 
ing to get a part of it back from you. He will take a share of your 
profits, but will absolutely refuse to share any of your losses. Is this 
business. like, or otherwise ¢ 

“T.,’’ Augusta, Georgia, sends me a circular from a man in New 
York who says that he has information regarding stocks which he 
will give to ** T.” for nothing, accepting a share of the profits, and he 
guarantees that ‘*T.” will ‘**make a pot of money.’’ Why doesn't 
this generous speculator make this * pot of money” for himself ? 
Why should he offer to make it for ‘**T.”’ or any other stranger if he 
has asure thing? If it is not a sure thing, why should * T.”’ or any 
other honest man be tempted ? 

“J. L..” New York: If the earnings of St. Louis and San Francisco 
continue at-the same ratio as at present, the second preferred stock 
will earn and can pay more than its two-per-cent. dividend of the cur- 
rent year. The first preferred stock ahead of it amounts to only 
$5,000,000. Among the low-priced stocks, I consider the second pre- 
ferred one of the best for speculative investment. (2) Many believe 
that the ultimate fate of the Manhattan is to enter into the local trac- 
tion combination, but whether it does or not, it is an enormously val- 
uable property, and, properly handled, should be as good as the best 
and sell as high. 

“Constant Reader’: International Pap+r common has been se- 

verely depressed by the contemplated passage of the dividend on 
the common. I said, long ago, that this industrial was enormously 
over-capitalized. I believe that it is more than earning its dividends 
on the preferred, but that the common is absolutely water, with noth- 
ing but a speculative value. If you can pay for your stock and hold 
it, I think you will realize the price mentioned, or at least a better 
price than that to which the common stock has recently fallen. This 
information will also answer the question of ‘* W.,’’ of Baltimore, 
though the latter might with profit, if the decline continues, recoup 
himself by making additional purchases and even up his losses on a 
rise. 
* Clerk,”’ Baltimore, Ohio: The break in Consolidated Ice was not 
due to any weakness of the property itself. The fact that only 400 
shares were sold at the time of the decline proves this. It broke be- 
cause no one was on hand to support it, and it was not supported 
because it is not very generally dealt in. The day after the break the 
price rose again. Those who hold ir, hold it for investment, as it has 
paid its regular quarterly dividends of one per cent. continuously for 
about two years, It is a cheap four-per-cent. stock at 40. Other close- 
ly held industrials fluctuate violently sometimes ; Standard Oil, for 
instance, will drop from twenty to thirty points a day. But this does 
not disturb those who hold it for investment, and I should not sacri- 
five my Consolidated Ice at this juncture. 

**Clerk,’? Duluth: My impression is that more money will be made 
in the industrials than in the railways, if the market should begin to 
move upward. (2) I wonld prefer the Wabash debenture B. income 
bonds to the preferred stock of the road. These bonds, many predict, 
will sell at 50. (3) I believe you will not lose anything by the proposed 
investment in Delaware and Hudson and People’s Gas. Many believe 
the Delaware and Hudson will sell at 150, and that it is almost as good 
as New York Central. The same thing has been said about People’s 
Gas. (4) The reason that ic is difficult to advance the steel and iron 
stocks is because of a general impression that the boom in iron and 
steel cannot outlast a year. Who wants to load up with stocks whose 
highest value can be maintained for only a year ? JASPER 


hope of extra dividends by various railways, and so on, 


To Relieve Lassitude 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
A FEW drops added to half a glass of water relieves the 
feeling of lassitude so common in midsummer. <A pleasant and 
wholesome tonic. 


e 
Delicious Flavor. 


COFFEE, tea, chocolate, and many summer beverages are 
given a rich and delicate flavor by the usé of Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk. Lay ina supply for camping, fishing, 
and other excursions. 





















































THE SECTION OF BAYAMON WHERE THE STORM WAS MOST SEVERELY FELT. RUINS OF THE BARRACKS OF F TROOP, FIFTH CAVALRY, AT PUERTO TIERRA. 










































A COUNTRY HOUSE NEAR RIO PIED™AS, SHOWING THE HOMELESS CONDIVION OF THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES IN THE HURRICANE-VISITED DISTRICT, 
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STORM-SWEPT MARINA—SAD HAVOC WROUGHT NEAR THE SHORE, THE FIRST AMERICAN RELIEF TRAIN EN ROUTE TO THE INTERIOR OF PORTO RICO 
FROM SAN JUAN. 


THE HURRICANE-SWEPT ISLAND OF PORT? RICO. 


THE TERRIBLE DEVASTATION WROUGHT BY THE STORM OF AUGUST 81a, THROUGHOUT THE INTERIOR OF THE ISLAND AND ALONG THE 
-COAST, GRAPHICALLY REVEALED.—{SEE PaGF 231.] 
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FOR SALE BY ALL ORUGGISTS PRICE SOc PER BOTTLE. 


B. Altman & Go. 


NEW YORK. 








ANTIQUE and MODERN 


ORIENTAL RUGS 
and CARPETS. 


Serape, Khorassan, Sarak, Kurdis- 
tan, Kirmansha, Iran, Herat, Sere- 
bend and Bokhara Carpets. 


Yhiordes, Coula, Tebriz, Ladik, 
Cabistan, Anatolian, Shirvan and 
Daghestan Rugs, 











Modern Oriental Carpets in special 
colors and designs, of East India, 
Persian and Turkish make. 


Libbys 


Mince 
Meat 


Fresh and fruity. Made from 
the pick of the choicest beef — 
deliciously seasoned. Put up in 
convenient packages, enough for 
two big pies. 
mn, Reval ie book, ‘‘ How to Make Good 


Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago 
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DIAMOND 
*O5 stubbed case 
Solid 14K Gold Plated Case 3 Par- 
isian Diamonds, and Rubies. Am- 
movement Jeweled & 






































Eagle Watch Co., 6 Ma cen Lane, New York. 






THE AUTUMNAL EQUINOX, 
THE northwind drives a frighted fleet 
Across a ghostly sky, 
The apple-branches toss and beat 
Where ruddy fruit hangs high ; 
And, fiercely, on my window-pane 
Dashes the cold September rain.—Judye. 
IN GOOD TIME. 
My wife always goes through my pockets, 
Not before I get up—there’s the rub— 
But slyly its done in the evening 
Before I have gone to the club. - 


THE best regulator of digestive organs, Dr. Siegert’s 
Angostura Bitters 


Tue name of Sohmer & Co, upon a piano is a guar- 
antee of its excellence 


Ansorr’s, the Original 
all the time—all seasons, 
and body. 


Angostura Bitters, the best 
all people; benefits mind 
At grocers’ and druggists’, 





A PLAIN statement of facts : Cook's Imperial Cham 
pagne Extra Dry is superior. 
taste delights. Try it. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. WinsLow's Soorns- 
inc Syrup should always be used for children teet): 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 


Use BROWN’'S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 





NATIONAL EXPORT EXPOSITION, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Repvucep RATES VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


Tue National Export Exposition, which opens at 
Philadelphia on September 14th and continues un- 
til November 30th, will be the most interesting aud 
important event occurring in Philadelphia since the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In addition to its 
valuable commercial exhibits it wil! present many 
features of a cern interest and amusement. The 
United States Marine Band, Sousa’'s Band, the Banda 
Rossa, Innes’s Band, Damrosch’s Orchestra, and 
other celebrated bands will furnish music alternate- 
ly, anda Midway Plaisance, equal if nut superior to 
the famous World's Fair Midway at Chicago, an 
comprising a Chinese Village, a Chinese Theatre, 
acrobats, and customs ; 82 Oriental Village, London 
Ghost Show, Hagenbeck’s Wild Animal Show, Blar- 
ney Castle, and many other unique presentations, 
will furnish abundant and diversified amusement. 
Arrangements have also been made for Mandolin, 
Guitar and Banj> Concerts. and for a grand chorus 
from the Gerinan Singing Societies. 

For this occasion the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 


a third for the round trip plus price of admission, 
These tickets will be sold during the continuance of 
the exposition and will be good for return passage 
until November 30th. 

For specific rates and additional information ap- 
ply to nearest ticket-agent. 





THE SOUTH. 
THOUSANDS OF VISITORS IN NORTH CAROLINA 
MOUNTAINS. 
CROWD INCREASES YEARLY. 

THE mountains of western North Carolina have 
indeed been a refuse this summer. From every 
State south of Maryla'd and east of Ohio the tour- 
ists have poured by the thousands, and to-day the 
counties west of the Blue Ridge in North Carolina 
are thronged with visitors who have fled from the 
torrid rays of the sun in the home land to the 
shades of these great mountains 

The cooling waters of the French Broad, Swan 
nanoa, Davidson and Mills rivers, the Pigeon, the 
Tuckaseege, the Tennessee, Hiwassee, Nantahala, 
Toe, Cane and other rivers and creeks, have been 
sought by the invalid, the pleasure-seeker, and the 
Sportsman, and from the Blue Ridge to Smoky 

ountains every mountain glen, and gorge. and val- 
ley, and country-side has been filled with those look- 
ing for a cooler spot, 2. deeper shadow. 

And none have been disappointed. There has not 
been a night this summer, between Mitchell's Peak 
and Chunky Gal, when sleep was not comfortable 
under more or less covering. 

It seems safe to say that between 15.000 and 25.000 
people are now in our mountains, and still they 
come. And this throng increases as the years go 
by. What formerly was confined to Asheville has 
how spread until it covers every one of the twelve 
counties lying west of the Ridge, to say nothing of 
the half-dozen or more on the eastern side of the 
mountain. 


The“HomeGrand’” 


GRAPHOPHONE. 






A wonderful talking 
machine of the genuine 
‘*Grand’’ type for 


$100. 


The Farthest Step Forward Ever Made 
in the Talking-Machine Art. 


HE “ HOME GRAND,” with Columbia Grand 

- records, brings in its audible effect the living 

singer or musician actually into the presence of 
the listener, 

Reproductions of music, song, or speech as 
‘loud and louder than the original, with all the 
original sweetness and melody. 

The real music; the actual voice ; not a dimin- 
ished copy or a “ far-away ” effect. 


Write For CaTacocue B. A. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., 


NEW YORK, 143 & 145 Broadway, ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive St. 
CHICAGO, 211 State St. PHILA., 1032 Chestnut St. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 723 Market S . WASHINGTON, 919 Penn, Ave. 
BALTIMORE, 110 E. Baltimore St, BUFFALO, 313 Main St. 
PARIS , 34 Boulevard des Italiens, BERLIN, 56 Kronenstrasse. 


LONDON (ENGLAND). 
THE LANCH Mi Portland Place, Unrival- 
ed situation at top o! it Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans, Every modern improvement. 








Judye. | 


Its bouquet excels, its 


pany will sell excursion tickets from all points on its | 
line, to Philadelphia and return, at rate of a fare and 


When you need it 
Straight or mixed 


| Hunter 
Whiskey 


Is the Best. 








It Is Pure. 10 Years Old. 








Sold at all First-ciass Cafés and by Jobbers, 


| WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











FINANCIAL. 

PL LLP LLL LS 
| Combinations of good 
| industrial enterprises 
| organized and incor- 


Industrial 
Consolidations 


| porated under the 
Organized laws of any State, 
and underwriting of 

and first-class industrial 


and other corporation 
| securities arranged by 


Underwritten 
WILLIAM R. WEEKS 


Financial and Corporation Lawyer 


11 Broadway 
New York City 


| THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 

Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOH MER Piano with one oc a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 

Our name spells— 

sS—O—-H——-M—E—-R 

New York SOHMER BUILDING, 

Warerooms Fifth Ave. cor, 22d St. 


DEBILITY 22. 


tS ne eam IS Electric 
Belt a perfect and scientific 
homeself-treatment for weak- 
nesses, You wearit at night. 
It gives strength while you 
sleep. Over six thousand 
cured during 1898, | My little 
book, “Three Classes of 
Men,” explains all, and is sent in plain sealed 
envelope free. I answer all letters personally, 
or the belt may be seen and current tested at 
any of my offices. 

; Dr, L, F. SANDEN, 

826 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Chicago: 183 So, Clark Street. Boston : 
Tremont Street. Philadelphia : 924 
Street, 
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Stricture 
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BEECHAM'S. 
PILLS 3 


10 cents and 25 cents, at all drug stores. 
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OCKTAI LS 


MANHATTAN, 
MARTINI, WHISKEY, 
HOLLAND GIN, Tom GIN, 
VeRMOuTH, AND YORK. 


ACocktTait Must Be 
Cotp To Be Goon; To 
Serve In PerFect 
Conoi tion, Pour 

Over Crackeo Ice, 
(Not SHaven) STIR 
Ano Strain OFF. 


__ 














MANHATTAN 


Praseres 6 Butiing Py 
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uF HEUBLEIN 


KUAUW: 


CURED while 
You Sleep 
8,000 Cured in 
one year. 

Dr. Carter's GRAN-SOLVENT will dislodge, digest 
and forever remove STRICTURE in 15 days. Bougies 
dissolve in three hours, curing while you sleep, Cures 
Enlarged Prostate. Valuable treatise free. 

ST, JAMES ASS’'N, DEP'T 135 BOND HILL,O. 
how to make $3 aday 


$3 a ay Sure absolutely sure; w 


furnish the work and teach you free, you work in 
the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
explain the business fully, remember we guarantee a clear pro- 
fit of $3 for every day's work, absolutely sure, write at once 

WOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, DETROIT, NICH, 


is interested in the wonderful 
ARVEL ‘* Whirling 

\ Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
i injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. ‘Ihe best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 


cleanses in- 
stantly. 





Send us youraddress 
and we willshow you 


< Hs ae 
Y ty” Mh 
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If your 

druggist 

cannot supply the 

Marvel accept no other, but 

write us for illustrated book, 

sent free—sealed. It gives partic 

ulars and directions invaluable 

ladies. MARVEL CO., 
Times Bullding, New York. 
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Dyspeptics made a report 
after using 


JOHNSON’S DIGESTIVE 
TABLETS. 


88% Curedor relieved 


IN BLUE BOTTLES. 


DOLHOLOGPDOSVOS® 


to 
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A BEAUTIFUL PICTURE IN SEVEN COLORS OF 





Admiral Dewey’s Ship “Olympia” 


Copyright, 1899, by Judge Company, New York. 
Size, 14 x 21 inches. 


WILL 











PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 


HOGE 











Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 





Printed on Plate Paper in Seven Colors. 


BE PUBLISHED IN THE 


DEWEY JUBILEE NUMBER of JUDGE. 


This issue of JUDGE will be bound in an illuminated cover and will be worth preserving. 


JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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THE NEW BATTLE-SHIP ‘* ALABAMA” STARTING FOR HER TRIAL TRIP. 
THE VESSEL AS SHE LEFT CRAMPS’ SHIP-YARD, WITHOUT HER ARMOR OR GUNS, AND WITH HER SIDES PLANKED. 


Enough Insane To [lake a City. 


An ARMY OF MORE THAN 90,000 DETAINED AND DEPENDENT 
PERSONS IN THE STATE OF NEw YORK—THE AVERAGE IN 
SANE PERSON SPENDS TWELVE YEARS IN AN ASYLUM, AND 
Costs THE COMMUNITY $6,231 —DEPORTING ALIENS — THE 
CAUSES OF INSANITY. 

ACCORDING to the ninth annual report of the New York State 
Commission in Lunacy, there are held in the various asylums 
for the insane in this State 21,683 persons. Let us see if we can 
get some comprehension of what these figures represent—of the 
mere material loss that they stand for. Poughkeepsie, New York; 
Bangor, Maine; Cedar Rapids, Iowa; New Albany, Indiana, for 
instance, are among the most prosperous cities in their respective 
States. In daily activities, in churches and schools, in factories 
and stores, they are about equivalent to the efforts of the same 
number of persons as are confined in asylums for the insane that 
the State of New York is compelled tosupport. In other words, 
the population of these asylums is nearly equal to that of one of 
the country’s important cities. If the comparison could be car- 
ried further, and wecould ascertain the number of ordinary pau- 
pers, deaf and dumb, blind, crippled, idiotic, epileptic, asylum 
and hospital inmates, and of other public and semi-public phil- 
anthropic and correctional institutions, the burden which mis- 
fortune and crime put upon the self-supporting would assume 
appalling proportions, The most that we can now do in that 
direction is to state that the census of 1890 gave, in a partial enu- 
meration of these classes, their number at 90,520. This was 
larger than the population then returned for the flourishing 
cities of Syracuse, New York; Columbus, Ohio; Worcester, 
Massachusetts; or Richmond, Virginia. Apparently the num- 
ber of insane has since increased. fifty per cent. If there has 
been a like increase all along the line of the dependent and re- 
strained classes, as is not improbable, their growth has been 
much larger than that of the normal masses. 

The average duration of life of an insane person after admis- 
sion to an asylum is assumed to be twelve years. The public loss 
is the twelve years’ work of each one and the cost of care. The 
total is put at $6,231—which is really an underestimate. During 
the past year there were discharged from the State asylums of 
New York, as recovered, about 1,000 inmates. If the average 
period of detention for each was twelve years, the loss and cost to 
the commonwealth was in excess of $6,231,000. 

The value of the property in the interior of New York which 
is devoted to asylum purposes is $20,000,000. The aggregate ex- 
penditure for the year is five and one-half million dollars—which 
means that each of the asylum inmates cost the State something 
in excess of $263 forthe year. ‘lhe rule followed since the insane 


THE BEST TRIAL TIME OF ANY AMERICAN BATTLE-SHIP. 


came under State control has been to figure upon $550 as the al- 
lowance per inmate for building and furniture. Of the 21,683 
insane now confined, 840 are in private institutions. Not much 
figuring is needed to demonstrate that under the old haphazard 
system the cost was nearly twice as much as is now considered 
reasonable. To those who are acquainted with thestructures on 
Hart’s and Blackwell’s islands in which the demented from New 
York City have been kept, it will be no surprise to learn that 
the commission pronounces nearly all ‘‘ unfit for habitation.” 
The cost of maintenance alone was last year $196 for each in- 


mate. Of this, $71.28 went for officers’ salaries and ermployés’ 
wages. Food, including crockery and other table supplies, cost 


$60.58; clothing, $11.64; furniture, $1.30; medical supplies, $6.24, 
and fuel and light, $20.95, or less than $100 per year to feed, 
clothe, light and warm, and supply medicines to each person. 
It is conceded that the expeuse of the asylums of New York 
State is relatively larger than the similar item in any other 
State in the Union. But, as an offset, the claim is made that the 
percentage of recoveries is greater in New York than anywhere 
else in the world. The ratio for the asylums in the State, out- 
side of New York and Kings counties, is given at twenty-seven 
and one-half per cent. For those who wish to make a compari- 
son, we state here that the average cost of maintaining a jail in- 
mate is, in New York State, $162.24 per year. 

Apparently insanity is increasing. Possibly the appearances 
are deceptive. Previous to 1890, when the present system of 
caring for the insane went into effect, the judgment of the com- 
mission is that not more than one-fourth of the insane were 
given proper care with regard to the pos: ivility of their recov- 
ery. This remark conveys a great deal. If it be taken in its 
broadest sense it isa startling indictment of the people of the 
Empire State. Will they take to themselves an accusation that 
for eight years only they have given to their lunatic wards 
proper care ? 

There is a disposition constantly manifested by other States 
and countries to surreptitiously turn the care and expense of their 
insane over to New York. The foreign-born population of the 
entire State is but twenty-five per cent. of the whole. More 
than fifty per cent. of the inmates of the asylums for the insane 
are foreign-born. Obviously, insane persons are deported from 
other countries with sinister purpose. If but ten per cent.—say 
2,000—of the inmates of the asylums for the insane were mental 
aliens when brought into this country, the burden put upon New 
York on this account would be enormous. Recurring to the fig- 
ures which show that the cost and loss to the State is $6,231 for 
each patient who does not recover during the average asylum 
life of twelve years, the total represents nearly twelve and 
one half million dollars, 


SHE MADE AN AVERAGE OF 17.2 KNOTS AN HOUR, 


When it can the commission sends back alien and non-resi- 
dent lunatics. Last year it sent 110 away. If the gain be com- 
puted at $6,231 per patient it would reach $685,410. 
mission makes the naive statement that ‘‘steamship companies 
will not admit an insane person on board ship if they know the 
fact of insasity to exist, and extreme care therefore has to be 
exercised.” In the past a great deal bas been beard about sane 
persons being committed, through conspiracy, toasylums. Now, 
the fact appears to be that the authorities are frequently com- 
pelled to resist the commitment of persons not insane “ within 
the meaning of the statute.” This statement applies principally 
to dotards — old men and women who are near the end of life, 
and who have become mentally enfeebled. In many instances 
their relatives are eager to abandon them to the care of the 
State. 

What causes insanity ? There were admitted to the asylums 
during the year 406 persons whose insanity was attributed to 
adverse conditions, such as loss of friends, business troubles, etc. 
The number of victims of mental strain or overwork was 298. 
Religious excitement was the cause in ninety-six cases. Forty- 
seven—fourteen men and thirty-three women—lost their reason 
because of “love affairs.” Fright and nervous shock made 
fifty-two insane. Intemperance was the cause in 534 instances. 
Through diseases of the physical system, or from causes not ascer- 
tained, 3,216 persons were committed as insane. The total num- 
ber admitted during the year was 4,649, and of these fifty-five 
were found to be not insane. Nearly half of those admitted had 
inherited the taint of insanity. 

During the year six children under the age of ten years and 
129 between the ages of ten and fifteen were received. But it is 
at the other end of life,when disappointments, troubles, and sick- 
ness have had their way, that insanity is nore manifest. Among 
those admitted to the asylums during the year, 1,352 were 
more than fifty years of age, and sixty-five had lived more than 
eighty years. Poor old men and women! It is something to 
know that the time of their release is not far off. 

Since 1888 but one native of the Philippine Islands has been 
admitted to a New York State asylum for the insane. Weare 
at liberty to infer that not many Filipinos become insane, or 
that few of them have wandered as far away from homeas New 
York. Cuba contributed last year four of its natives, and Spain 
not one. Scotland was represented by twenty-nine, Russia by 
144, Poland by thirty-one, Ireland by 762, Germany by 482, Eng- 
land by 146, and France by thirty-four. 

It is some consolation to know that in thesedays, at any rate, 
there is being done by the great State of New York all that sci- 
ence can suggest to alleviate the lamentable condition of those 
who are in mental blindness. Henry McMIuuen, 
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LESLIE'S WEEKLY—DEWEY NUMBER, A $5.00 BOOK FOR $1.00. 


The Latest and Best Publication on Modern Artistic Dwellings and 
Other Buildings of Low Cost. 


soe neenilcent Gout, | PaALLiseR’sSAMERICAN ARCHITECTURE; 
pag PP , , s Or, Every Man a Complete Builder. 
colors, and an_ illuminated 


cover. om om om om om Lm LM 


Published Sept. 28, 1899 


BE YOUR OWN ARCHITECT. 

This book will save you hundreds of dollars if you are thinking 
about building a house. 

If you are thinking of building a house you ought to buy the new 
book, Palliser’s American Architecture ; or, Every Mana 
Complete Builder, prepared by Palliser, Palliser & Co., the well- 
known Architects. 

There is not a builder or any one intending to build or otherwise 
interested that can afford to be without it. Itis a practical work and 
everybody buys it. The best, cheapest and most popular book ever 
issued on Building. Nearly four hundred drawings. A $5 book in 
size and style, but we have determined to make it meet the popular 
demand, to suit the times, so that it can be easily reached by all 

This book contains 104 pages 11x14 inches in size, and consists 
of large 9x12 plate pages, giving plans, elevations, perspective 
views, descriptions, owners’ names, actual cost of constriction, 
no guess work, and instructions How to Build 70 C -ttages, 
Villas, Double Houses, Brick Block Houses, suitable for city 
suburbs, town and country houses for the farm 
and workingmen’s homes, for all sections of 
the country, and costing from $300 to $6,500 ; 
also Barns, Stables, School House, Town Hall. 
Churches, and other public buildings,together 
with specifications, form of contract, anda 
large amount of information on the erection 

of buildings, selection of site, employment 


























HIS edition of Leslie’s 
will be issued just at 
the time of Admiral 

Dewey’s arrival at New 
York. He has cabled that | 
he will reach New York | 

on Sept. 29th. The inter- 
est of the public therefore ; : / of architects. It is worth $5 to any one, 
? 3 d ) ’ ut I will send it in paper cover by mail, 
at that time will be cen- ‘ - - 9 ‘a cose =. ae roy ag receipt of $1 ; bound 
° fo " ‘ 4 roue i ti builc 

tred on everything _ per- this book “and "study it" before 
ee ° ° you commence. his should be 
taining to him, and nothing A, 4 14) al your first-step toward building a 

- B 7 f od — —a £ 1ouse, SO as oO ascertal wha 
a Ta " ‘tril , = aS — SS : i kind of a house yo ant and find 
will prove more. striking = : ese 0: ow much ts going 9 cost 
in that connection than Week & an ae owen ina 
hundred that builds a house but 
the prope sed handsome that wishes, after it is too late, 
% —— that he had made some different 
Dewey Number of Leslie’s | interior, and would give ‘saany 
Copyright, 1899, by Judge Company, New York. Weekly, with its magnifi- ee 
* ‘ Also there is not one in a hun- 
ADMIRAL DEWEY. cent double-page, full-length 
Size, 1614223 inches. Printed on Plate Paper in Bight Colors. ; : 


dred but that will tell you that 
his house is costing a great deal more than he calculated it would. The reason of this is he starts to 


aT ; a y > ad. build, without prc -unsideration ; | ly foundation is the money he has to build with and 1 
portrait of the famous ad imaginations.“" About the time he has his building enclosed his imaginations vanish and his money 
‘ ° : oe , : : , “ff oe a ne 7 prea 
miral, being a reproduction ne eight colors of Christy s beautiful “The value of this work to builders cannot be estimated, as it contains designs for just such houses 
: as they are called on to build every day in the week. 
pastel drawing. There is not a builder in the country who can afford to neglect this book, 
a > ic jec F -l3 2’ : . Ad ll Ord t 
Do not fail to secure this issue of Leslie’s. Order it in on aoe 


advance, of your newsdealer. JUDGE CO., 110 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








THE ADMIRAL DEWEY WATCH 


SOUVENIRS OF THE SPANISH WAR 


Daily Reminders of the Destruction of Our Good Battleship «« Maine,’’ and the Magnificent Victory of Admiral Dewey 


IF YOU MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY YOU WILL REGRET iT -— = READ CAREFULLY ALL THAT FOLLOWS 
CASES ARE MADE FROM STEEL TAKEN FROM THE WRECK OF THE BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 


Dewey Watch WE consider ourselves fortunate in being able to offer these watches to readers of Leslie’s Dewey Watch 


Weekly, owing to the fact that the number of watches is limited, because Only 1,200 


For Gentlemen. pounds of steel were saved from the battleship ; and while this will make a good For Ladies 
many watch cases, the demand will exceed the supply a good many times over, so it is safe to 
say that if you want one of these watches VOW /S THE TIME TO GET T/T. 
THESE WATCHES ARE GUARANTEED.—The movements of these watches eevee 


are of the best American manufacture and are guaranteed. If, with fair usage, either of these 

watches fails to keep good time, the manufacturers agree to repair or replace it if returned to WITH HANDSOME 

us within one year from date of sale. This is the guarantee of the manufacturer to us and to 

you. You are thus doubly protected. CHATELAINE 
THE CASES ARE GENUINE.—The back and the rim encircling the crys- 

tal are made from steel recovered from the wreck of the battleship “ Maine.”’ ¢3 994 

All of the steel saved, about 1,200 pounds, was sold by the United States Government to 

the W. F. Doll Mfg. Co., who make these watches for us, and the letter of the commander in 

charge of the delivery of stores for the Government, given below, is proof that these cases 

are genuine. The steel has been chemically treated, giving the case the rich deep-blue color 

of gun metal, which is so popular to-day and used in the manufacture of expensive jewelry. 


U. S. NAVY YARD WHAT ADMIRAL DEWEY THINKS 
New York, February 11, 1899. OF THE DEWEY WATCH 
This is to certify that the U. S. Government | FLAGSHIP OLYMPIA, MANILA, Oct. 21, 1898. 
through their representative at the New York | W. F. DoLit Mec. Co., 


Navy Yard has delivered to the W. F. Doll Gentlemen :—I beg you to accept my hearty 
Manufacturing Company. New York,the Steel thanks for the beautiful watch you so kindly 
recovered from the wreck of the Battleship | 


M t | sent me. It reached me yesterday and is the 
AINE (about 1,200 Ibs.) being the entire admiration of all who have seenit. I wish 
amount of steel saved. 


- er also to express my appreciation of the kindly 
_ W.A. GIBSON, sentiments contained in your note of Sep- 
_ Commander, U.S. N., tember 3d. Very sincerely yours, 
In Charge General Delivery of Stores. GEORGE DEWEY. 
»HANDSOME.. »HISTORICAL.,. ..PRICELESS.. «PRACTICAL,. 


E want it distinctly understood that these watches are not cheap affairs si ; i 
s ‘ : gotten up simply to sell. The movements are good; the cases genuine, finel 
finished; open face, accurate timekeepers, and will prove thoroughly satisfactory. In a few years it will be impossible to buy one of these watches from pod 


one at anywhere near their intrinsic value, for they will be treasured and handed down from father to son and from mother to daughter as reminders of one of the most im- 
portant and thrilling epochs in the history of our great and glorious nation. 


SPECIAL TO SUBSCRIBERS FOR LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 


We will send LESLIE’S WEEKLY one full year and the Dewey Watch for Gentlemen for a remittance of $6.00 
“ec “ec “es LESLIE’S WEEKLY sé “ “ 6“ “ Dewey Watch for Ladies 66 66 ‘ ‘“ 9.00 
The price of these watches to persons who do not care to subscribe to LESLIE’S WEEKLY is $10.00 each, postpaid by registered mail. 


“a Address JUDGE COMPANY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


















‘**HOME, SWEET 
BILLY (the mascot of the regiment, as he Jinishes the first of a three-sheet poster) 


—** Thank heaven ! ! home again from them blamed Spanish trenches, 


HOME.” 


Home, 


where I’m 


sure of havin’ a good square meal always in sight.’ 








Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO,, 
Baltimore Md, 
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[PROMOTES 
HEALTH 





{16 West 23d St. 


New York: 1166 Broadway. 











Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. 
Boston: 169 Tremont St. 
Philadelphia: y24 Chestnut St. 











a bicycle only for what you know it 
is worth, not from appearances. 
You can only know by the reputa- 
tion of the wheel and its makers, 


Romer’ 


BICYCLES 
‘*20 year old favorites” 


have always been right and trusted 
They are better than ever now. 


PRICE $40 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
Gormu.tty & Jerrery Mre. Co. 


Chicago. Boston. Washington. New York, 
Brooklyn. Detroit. Cincinnati. Buffalo. 
Cleveland. London, Eng. 





By the Famous Writer on Occult Sciences 
X. La Motte Sage, A.M., Ph.D,, LL.D. 
Formerly Professor, Pierce's 
College, Philade phia, Pu 
New York Lustitute, N.Y. City. 
100 Pages. Profusely Illustrated 
This work instructs vou how to thoroughly 
master all the seerets of Hypnotism, Mesmerism. 
Personal Magnetism, Magnetic Healing, and other 
Occult Sciences. 
Quickest and Surest [Methods on Earth. 
Anybody can learn them and exert a magic 1n 
fluence over others. You can become proficient 
in curing diseasesand bad habits of every nature 
The acquirement of these powers brings hap 
piness and health ; develops will power 
ambitions; gives one the key to personal and 
social success, and suggest many opportunities to 
make money. 


EXTRACTS FROM UNSOLICITED 
TESTIMONIALS, 


We will Forfeit $1,000 in Gold if each 
Testimonial is found other than Genuine. 


P. B. Baker, A.M., of Searcy, Ark., 
will be pleased to tell any one what I think of it 

A. J. Merritt, Editor Western Fancier, of Madison, 
Ind., writes:— "Since receiving your course of instruc- 
tions I am ompe lled to say (hey are far in advance of all 
others.’ 


A. Le Conte, Quitman, Ga., Auditor South 








Ge orgia Railway Co., writes: After a few trials with 
increasing success, T put my first subject into a deep 
sleep.’ 








Del., 


Rev. Dr. Munson, of New Castle, 
sueceeded beyond my expectations, and have no objec. 
tions to-your using my name in any way you choose, 


_Dr. W. H. Hammersley, Harrisburg, Pa., writes: 

* They (the instructions) cover the whole field and are 

so plain and simple any person can learn to hypnotize ina 

very short time. I am not in the habit of giving testi 
monials, but think your course certainly deserves it.’ 

If at all interested don't fail to write for this 

arms book. It is sent Absolutely Free. We guar- 

ntee you success, if instructions are followed. 
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BRANDS 
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WILLIAM BARKER A 
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Most WonDERFUL 


: gratifies 


says:—‘‘It is | 
superior to anything I have ever seen on the subje et. I | 
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Che Veeder 
Cyclometer 4 


Is as necessary as your watch—one meas- 
ures Distance, the other Time—the es- 
sential factors of every bicycle-ride. 


Its merit has eliminated competition. 
cent. of modern cyclometers are Veeder Cyclom- 
For sale by all high-grade dealers. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 
Made for 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32 in. Wheels. 






sinall 
cator can be set 
: back to zero, like 
Ninety per a stem - settin 
watch, after eac f 
trip, without af- 
fecting grand to- 
tal on the large 
register. Same 
positive action 
as the other fa- 
mous model, 
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Kodali 


make photography simple, easy. | 
$5.00 to $35.00. | 





EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


rt the 


ers ov by mail, 





[NSURE 1N | 


Ts Be 


"TRAVELERS, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


OLDEST, 
LARGEST, 
and BEST. 


Life,.... 


Endowment, 
and Accident 


Ths is no Kodak but the I Eastman Kodak. | 








Rae’s 
Lucca 
Olive 
Oil... 
Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 
Purity 


S. RAE & CO., 
Leghorn, Italy. 
Established 1836. 
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Insurance, 


OF ALL FORMS. 


a 


Health Policies. 


Indemnity for Disability caused 
by Sickness 


Liability Insurance. 


and Mechanics, 
Contractors, of 
Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, 


Manufacturers 
and Owners 
can all be protected by policies | 


in THe TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


CoMPANY. 
uu 


$25,315,442.46 
21,209,625.36 
4,105,817.10 


ASSETS, . 
Liabilities, . 
EXCESS,... 


J. G. BAT TERSON, President. 
Ss. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President, 
ze JOHN E., MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 


CA s HY acceptable ideas. State if patented. 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Md. 


and Liquor Habit cured in 10 
to 20 days. Nopay till cured, 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
Dept. [. 4, Lebanon, Ohie. 

















Leslie’s Weekly 








The Great National Medium—Circulates Every- 


where—Read by Everybody— 


Let us give you Figures for 


Best Advertisers. 


Patronized by the 


your Fall and Winter Advertising . . . . . 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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The Vital a 

of Life Insurance is_ } 
before every man who is || 
at the head of a family or || 
has others dependent upon | 
him. A consideration of || 
the policies issued by ] 


The Prudential | 




















































will convince you of their 
unvarying liberality, their 
moderate cost, their satis- | 
factory returns and their | 
absolute safety. | 

| 


























Write for information. 
The Wi: 
Prudential Or = 
Insurance / awe Uy a 
Company PRUDENTIAL 


of America 


John F. Dryden 
President 















Home Office; 
usewark, N. J, 
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Aztec 
Calendar 


Send 25 cents to C, A. Higgins, 
A.G. P. A., A. T. & S. F. R’y, Great 
Northern Bldg., Chicago, for copy 
of Aztec Calendar, July to Decem- 
ber. Contains six separate repro- 
ductions in color (8x11 inches) of 
Burbank’s Pueblo Indian portraits 
—the season’s art sensation. Also 
engraved cover representing an- 
cient Aztec calendar stone. A hand- 
some and unique souvenir; edition 
limited ; order early, 
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